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Great  Issues  in  Music  Education 

By  LLOYD  FREDERICK  SUNDERMAN 

/AMERICAN  music  education  has  I 

Xxoome  a  long  way  during  the  past  Trained  Music  Educaiors  vs.  Pro- 
century.  For  a  greater  part  of  fessionalizaiion  of  Musical  Art.  One 
that  century,  the  music  teacher  in  the  hundred  years  ago  the  dilemma  in 
public  schools  was  forced  to  demon-  American  public  school  music  was  the 
strate  the  need  for  music  in  the  cul-  need  for  trained  teachers  of  vocal  mu- 
tural  development  of  childhood  growth,  sic.  The  early  short  course  Institutes 
The  issues  were  not  complex.  did  much  to  provide  training  under 

•  The  battle  cry  of  the  period  1835-  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Ix)well 
1885  was  for  the  validity  of  teaching  Mason  and  George  James  Webb, 
vocal  music  to  children  in  classes  in  A  century  later  another  dilemma 
the  elementary  schools.  The  success  existed  in  music  education.  It  has 
of  the  early  experiments  of  vocal  been  brought  about  by  the  vigorous 
teaching  catapulted  with  such  enorm-  development  of  collegiate  music  de¬ 
ity  into  the  early  decades  of  the  twen-  partments  which  have  produced  an  un- 
tieth  century,  that  there  has  mush-  limited  supply  of  "degreed”  people 
roomed  whole  new  vistas  of  opportun-  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need  for 
ity.  The  tremendous  success  of  school  their  services  in  institutions  of  higher 
music  has  brought  with  it  problems  learning;  then  too,  there  has  been  an 
which  have  found  the  teaching  profes-  overflowing  of  performers  among  the 
sion  often  inarticulate  in  the  determin-  professional  ranks, 
ation  of  their  solution.  Their  ramifi-  In  the  case  of  the  trained  music 
cations  impinge  a  responsibility  upon  teacher,  there  has  developed  a  need  for 
the  professional  educator.  his  services,  but  not  in  proportion  to 

It  is  then  fair  to  ask,  “Just  what  are  the  growth  of  some  areas  of  the  school 
some  of  the  great  issues  in  American  population ;  the  professional  musician 
music  education?”  Are  there  some  of  the  current  decade  finds  the  mechan- 
problems  which  when  set  apart  from  ical  producers,  and  especially  televi- 
other  considerations,  point  up  the  ape-  gion  applying  the  strangle  hold  of 
cifics  which  may  become  the  GREAT-  technocracy  which  has  delimited  the 
ER  ISSUES  for  our  study?  We  do  need  for  him;  this  too,  is  not  in  pro- 
not  propose  to  indicate  all  of  them  or  portion  to  our  population  growth, 
the  order  of  their  importance  when  Frozen  music  and  the  ease  of  its  “de- 
discussed.  frosting”  have  wrought  havoc  with  the 
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oonoert  opportunities  for  the  trained 
musicians  coming  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  professional  studios,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning. 

The  1294  degree  granting  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  in  1950, 
churned  out  501,616  degrees  of  which 
433,734  were  bachelors;  58,219  mast¬ 
ers;  and  6,663  were  doctorates.  Im¬ 
bedded  in  these  figures  are  the  normal 
expectancy  of  music  degrees  which 
have  become  consonant  with  the  growth 
of  music  in  these  degree  granting  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  above  figures  were  130 
per  cent  higher  than  those  of  1940. 
We  must  ask,  “Has  there  been  a  pro¬ 
portionate  over  all  increase  of  need  for 
trained  professionals,  teachers,  con¬ 
certs,  and  music  activities  in  keeping 
with  these  growth  figures  ?”  We  must 
ask  again,  “Has  there  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  need  for  music, 
teachers  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  1950  which  is  130  per  cent 
higher  than  the  requirements  in 
1940?"  We  know  of  many  depart¬ 
mental  curtailments  in  1951  which- 
have  been  a  turn  about  on  the  need  for 
thos^  “Degreed"  professors  of  music  in 
like  institutions.  It  would  seem  that 
we  have  gone  blindly  ahead  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  important  factor 
was  the  “degree  equipment”  of  a  can¬ 
didate  regardless  of  his  competency  or 
the  likelihood  of  him  marketing  his 
service  in  the  arts. 

Recent  investigation  has  revealed 
one  institution  training  a  sufficient 
number  of  musicologists  to  supply  the 
entire  current  needs  of  1294  institu¬ 
tions  until  the  year  2187  A.  D.  There 
is  just  a  limited  number  of  profession¬ 
al  musicology  chairs  or  such  profes¬ 
sorships  in  institutions  of-higher  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  just  common  sense  to  mul¬ 
tiply  whatever  seems  to  be  reasonable 


employment  expectancy  in  a  given 
category,  by  the  member  associates  of 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music. 

Recently,  the  writer  heard  a  distin¬ 
guished  Dean  of  a  School  of  Music 
state,  “I  have  two  folders  in  my  office ; 
one  is  for  applicants  and  the  othef  for 
positions.  The  folder  holding  appli¬ 
cations  of  those  who  are  teachers  of 
theoretical  subjects  and  applied  music 
is  full  to  overflowing ;  the  folder  indic¬ 
ating  vacancies  in  those  fields  is  emp¬ 
ty/’ 

Integrity  must  characterize  all  who 
are  responsible  for  the  development  of 
music  education  programs.  Students 
of  distinguished  talent  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  professional  fields  of 
endeavor.  These  trained  people,  how¬ 
ever  must  face  reality.  There  exists 
in  America  hosts  of  musically  impov- 
-  erished  youth.  These  youth  must  first 
become  part  of  a  succession  of  genera- 
*  tions  of  those  who  will  some  day  in¬ 
creasingly  demand  and  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  art  which  our  trained 
_  Americans  are  fully  capable  of  provid¬ 
ing- 

Music  educators  must  attune  their 
ears  to  the  realists.  Recently  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Rudolph  Bing,  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association, 
stated  that  their  organization  would 
have  to  close  its  doors  unless  they 
would  be  able  to  raise  $1,500,000  by 
1954.  Imagine  such  a  statement  from 
the  manager  of  the  only  opera  house  in 
America  (with  a  lengthy  season  of 
opera),  actually  pleading  for  a  pit^ 
tance  —  the  amount  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  to  one  third  the  cost 
of  a  large  bomber. 

Facts  can  not  be  denied.  The  Me¬ 
tropolitan  has  resorted  to  every  form 
of  appeal  (even  to  the  stopping  of  a 
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performance)  in  order  to  emphasize 
ita  plight.  It  would  seem  fair  to  main¬ 
tain  that  if  the  166,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  wanted  such  art,  they  would  not 
have  lacked  in  their  enthusiasm  last 
season  by  barely  supporting  half  of  the 
drive  the  Association  conducted  for 
maintenance. 

Miuic  must  become  a  pulsating  vital 
need  in  the  lives  of  Americans  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  performers  are  needed.  Music 
educators  must  keep  their  eye  focused 
on  the  major  task,  the  musical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  200,000,000  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  its  citizens  by  the  end  of 
the  present  century.  Such  a  popula¬ 
tion  portends  the  task  ahead. 

II 

Techniques  For  Teaching,  What, 
When,  How.  The  past  century  has 
been  characterized  by  the  Pestalozzian 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 
in  our  public  schools ;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  teaching  that  was  witnessed 
between  the  introduction  of  music  into 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts  after 
1835  right  down  to  1900.  The  period 
of  the  “signs  and  then  the  sounds,”  the 
“note  by  roate,”  and  the  “mathematics 
of  music,”  had  been  propounded  by 
Ix)well  Mason,  and  so  well  so,  that  its 
lasting  permanency  can  be  found  in 
vocal  teaching  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  county.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  decades  that  “the 
child”  instead  of  the  “subject”  began 
to  be  given  moderate  consideration  in 
the  process  of  learning  music  in  our 
schools. 

The  singing  lesson  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  has  given  way  to  some  newer  con¬ 
cepts  of  school  music.  The  elementary 
school  child  today  may  experience 
within  a  semester’s  learning  a  music 
program  which  has  integrated  within 


it,  what  this  writer  believes,  will  bo- 
come  a  greater  exploration  of  the 
child’s  interest  in  music.  This  newer 
concept  should  incorporate  song  sing¬ 
ing,  creative,  recreative,  listening,  and 
fundamental  basic  rhythmic  experi¬ 
ences  which  may  be  found  in  all  forms 
of  musical  expression.  Whereas,  in 
the  past  it  was  believed  that  the  teach¬ 
er  understood  what  music  was  best  for 
the  child,  the  newer  approach  is  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  child  interests,  hoping  that 
through  such  exploration  every  child 
will  find  some  satisfaction  through  per¬ 
formance  or  understanding  which  will 
arouse  his  potential  experiential  in 
aesthetics  and  music. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  the  What 
of  teaching  during  the  next  half  cen¬ 
tury.  The  perplexing  problem  of 
teaching  music  reading  or  reading 
readiness  is  still  with  us.  It  is  still 
quite  unsolved.  Shall  it  be  rote  sing^ 
ing  throughout  the  primary  grades  and 
note  singing  during  the  intermediate; 
do  we  even  understand  the  necessity  for 
note  reading?  What  conclusive  re¬ 
search  have  we  that  points  a  new  way  I 
Is  it  more  important  to  teach  note  read¬ 
ing  by  means  of  instrument  study? 
Are  we  convinced  that  the  initial  study 
of  music  should  be  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  private  instructor,  or  experiment¬ 
ally  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  usually 
better  to  offer  the  class  method  ap¬ 
proach  to  eliminate  waste  motion. 

Have  we  explored  in  this  whole  area 
of  Techniques,  just  Wha  should  be 
taught  ?  What  experimental  evidence 
do  we  have  that  the  methods  we  em¬ 
ploy  in  getting  instructional  results 
are  effective  ?  Do  we  understand  what 
we  mean  by  musical  aptitude  and  tal¬ 
ent?  The  very  nature  of  musician- 
ship  demands  expression  through  cre¬ 
ative  performance;  academic  research 
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it  very  often  not  a  characteristic  of 
muflicians.  We  have  been  woefully 
neglectful  in  the  latter  areas  of  aca¬ 
demic  music  pursuit. 

The  over  repetitive  approach  of 
teaching  musical  symbolisms  as  applied 
to  some  instrument  study  has  deviated 
in  some  areas  of  instruction  little  from 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mu¬ 
sical  performance  demands  perfection 
and  PERFECTION,  REPETI¬ 
TION,  and  MORE  PERFECTION 
have  always  characterized  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  Not  alone  have  we  taught  What 
and  some  How,  but  we  have  continued 
to  teach  music  very  often  not  fully 
cognizant  of  WHEN  certain  facets  of 
instruction  should  be  explored. 

Ill 

Oreaier  Emphasis  Upon  Music 
Teacher  Training  Programs.  One  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  '208  'SOs  and  ’408 
of  the  current  century  has  been  the  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  upon  developing 
specialists  (performers)  in  our  con¬ 
servatories  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  rush  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  centres  to  make  money  quickly  has 
had  a  devastating  effect  upon  musical 
standards  for  those  who  profess  to  be 
trained  as  performers.  True  musical 
art  has  not  altered  its  standards.  The 
error  has  been  in  the  vision  projected 
by  some  incompetent  musical  leaders. 

In  the  mad  scramble  to  make  ‘^quick 
money”  we  have  somehow  forgotten 
,  the  importance  of  training  public 
school  teachers  of  music;  especially 
those  who  are  qualified  to  teach  at  the 
elementary  school  level.  Teaching  as 
a  profession  has  not  been  too  remunera¬ 
tive;  consequently  industry  which  has 
been  paying  good  salaries  has  been 
siphoning  off  and  away  from  education 
promising  teaching  talent.  Counting 


heads  in  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  will  not  ameliorate  the  grief  en¬ 
countered  by  such  overt  weaknesses. 
Education  and  society  will  of  necessity 
have  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  some  leaders  have  been 
condoning. 

A  nationwide  poll  of  American  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
man  on  the  street  was  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  American  education,  in¬ 
dicated  that  twenty-six  per  cent  said 
that  education  was  not  doing  as  good 
a  job  today  as  formerly.  This  is  a 
serious  endictment.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  education  has  many  se¬ 
vere  critics.  Not  every  one  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  education  is  serving  in  the 
manner  which  educators  have  pro¬ 
claimed  is  being  done.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  selection  of  the  candidates  for 
teaching. 

It  may  be  that  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  offering  equal  opportunity  to 
all  through  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
year  of  life  has  propelled  along  with  it 
weaknesses  which  are  now  becoming 
manifest  in  our  educational  programs ; 
educators  have  failed  to  make  the  ad¬ 
justment  which  such  programs  de¬ 
mand.  Society  little  understands  what 
will  be  the  economic  cost  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  equality  for  all. 
Fragmentized  education  has  found  our 
educational  system  less  personalized 
than  was  expected. 

^  The  teacher  training  programs  of 
'  the  latter  half  of  this  century  must 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  relationship  to  the 
whole  democratic  order.  Music  must 
seek  that  relationship.  These  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  so  designed  that  they 
will  seek  out  the  cultural  interests 
(music)  of  the  modern  child  in  rela- 
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tionship  to  his  ever  changing  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  the  past  the  teacher  education 
programs  of  music  departments  have 
emphasized  the  proper  conduct  of  per¬ 
forming  organizations.  The  practice 
teacher  of  the  future  must  more  fully 
envision  the  total  responsibility  of  the 
inservice  music  teacher  to  the  entire 
music  program.  Such  areas  of  under¬ 
standing  as  the  educational  integration 
of  music  into  the  curriculum  must  be 
applied  to  the  over-all  needs  of  our 
youth.  This  vision  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  directors  of  music  training 
who  have  a  philosophy  in  keeping  with 
the  tenets  of  this  article. 

The  greatest  weakness  has  been  the 
emphasis  upon  secondary  school  music 
education.  Tomorrow  there  must  be 
a  totally  integrated  music  program 
from  the  pre-nursery  school  level  to 
that  of  the  adult  trainee  in  music. 
Practical  participative  bourses  in 
teacher  training  must  be  conceived 
which  have  a  functional  approach  to 
music  training.  Too  much  already 
has  been  read  about.  There  must  he 
through  the  laboratory  approach  the 
opportunity  of  observing  much  and  ac¬ 
tually  teaching  more  music.  But  all 
of  this  must  be  planned  for  in  an  era 
of  teacher  shortages  and  even  less  op¬ 
portunity  for  teacher  candidate  selec¬ 
tivity. 

IV 

Greater  Passion  For  Teaching  Mu¬ 
sic  To  The  Child.  A  passion  for  indi¬ 
viduality  is  a  basic  concept  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  Democracy  in  the  classroom 
operates  if  there  is  the  employment  of 
those  techniques  which  explore  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  children.  Interests  are 
aroused  if  the  exploration  is  based  on 
functional  music  activities. 


Too  long  we  have  been  concerned 
with  specific  objectives.  We  have  had 
a  pattern  by  which  all  children  were  to 
be  subjected  to  what  music  the  teacher 
felt  they  needed.  But  these  objectives 
were  not  necessarily  concerned  with  all 
the  children.  Often  this  philosophy 
has  been  circumscribed  by  what  the 
teacher  felt  she  was  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

A  classroom  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
of  educational  opportunity.  It  is  a 
place  where  will  be  found  a  mozaic  of 
abilities.  Too  long  have  we  neglected 
the  great  challenge  which*  the  class¬ 
room  represents.  An  artistic  matrix 
was  not  cut  to  fit  every  child.  How 
foolhardy  to  attempt  music  teaching 
without  a  better  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Multiply  the  impulses,  the  in¬ 
terests,  the  home  environments,  the 
previous  educational  experiences,  and 
the  talents  of  some  thirty-five  children 
in  a  classroom  and  we  begin  to  assay 
the  momentous  task  the  teacher  of  mu¬ 
sic  assumes. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  two  decades 
that  we  have  begun  to  evaluate  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  in  the  classroom.  But 
as  yet  it  is  just  a  new  phrase  in  the 
educational  verbiage  which  becomes 
jargon  for  many  teachers.  There  must 
be  an  ever  present  passion  to  teach  the 
child  as  we  find  him.  Music  must  be 
so  taught  that  it  will  become  a  con¬ 
sumptive  passion  based  upon  those  ex¬ 
periences  which  the  youth  of  America 
will  demand  as  adults  in  living  their 
tomorrows.  We  have  just  begun  in 
recent  years  to  understand  what  it 
means  to  teach  music  creatively;  new 
media  for  the  dissemination  of  its  cul¬ 
tural  message  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  must  be  developed  in  light  of 
an  understanding  of  child  needs.  We 
miist  understand  that  the  passion  for 
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teaching  the  beautiful  to  children  will 
evoke  childlike  reaponsea  which  will 
aid  the  learning  process.  Love  begets 
love;  without  it  everything  may  fail. 
Remember,  the  child  can  be  as  easily 
convinced  that  he  is  as  uncapable  of 
success  as  is  the  grownup  child — the 
adult. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  eight 
children  in  America  today  does  not  live 
with  his  parents.  In  this  area  of 
broken  homes  where  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  go  wanting  for  attention,  affec¬ 
tion,  opportunity,  encouragement,  and 
reassurance  will  be  found  the  music 
teacher’s  chance  for  bringing  warmth 
into  the  sunlight  of  their  young  lives. 

If  hatred  can  be  instilled  within 
young  children  it  is  also  possible  to 
arouse  tendencies  toward  loveliness  and 
appreciation  for  the  beautiful.  Eager¬ 
ness  in  learning  is  dependent  upon 
ability  and  opportunity.  The  passion 
for  teaching  the  child  rather  than  chil¬ 
dren  must  become  the  paramount  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  twentieth  century. 

V 

Frustrated  Professionalism.  The 
task  of  the  music  teacher  is  often  one 
of  great  frustration.  The  public 
school  music  teacher  is  frequently  a 
disappointed  (though  poorly  guided) 
concert  artist  aspirant.  The  daily 
striggle  to  teach  the  three  B’s,  often 
makes  him  wish  that  he  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  music.  The  really  gifted  or 
highly  endowed  musician  becomes  frus¬ 
trated  because  he  argues,  “What  a  sap 
I’ve  been  for  hiding  my  real  talent  in 
the  schoolroom,  when  I’m  daily  teach¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  (even  college  stu¬ 
dents)  the  understanding  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  one  flat  and  where  middle  C 
may  be  found.”  He  says,  “I  am 
good — only  society  doesn’t  appreciate 


me.”  If  he  be  very  idealistic  he  may 
become  even  more  frustrated  and  ar¬ 
gue,  “How  can  I  continue  on  teaching 
this  stuff,  when  I  used  to  play  all  the 
Beethoven  Piano  Concerti  ?”  The 
frustrated  teacher  is  even  more  humil¬ 
iated  to  find  that  the  plumbers  down 
the  street  are  getting  $3.60  per  hour, 
while  he,  the  gifted  artist  is  teaching 
Mrs.  Jones’  daughter  a  piano  lesson 
for  $2.50.  But  the  height  of  the  in¬ 
dignity  occurred  when  the  music  teach¬ 
er  applied  for  summer  employment, 
and  found  that  industry  could  use  a 
typist  or  stenographer,  but  that  play¬ 
ing  a  musical  instrument  just  wasn’t 
marketable.  Inevitable  frustrations 
occur  to  all  teachers,  but  the  arts  may 
be  the  most  frustrating  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  aesthetic  pursuits. 

The  absorbed  idealisms  of  the  class¬ 
room  became  for  the  teacher  as  a  wage 
earner,  often  nothing  but  fictional  real¬ 
isms  of  that  which  he  had  dreamed. 
Thus  the  cantankered,  unappreciated, 
and  underpaid,  may  become  the  pro- 
fessitmal  intellectual  neurotics  of  mo- 
em  society,  although  they  are  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  artisans  of  culture.  The  do¬ 
cile  intellectuals  of  today  must  fashion 
for  themselves  in  the  tomorrow,  a  re¬ 
spected  weal  for  healthful,  moral,  so¬ 
cial,  and  spiritual  living.  In  many 
instances  the  professionals  and  those 
who  have  guided  them  have  been 
cloistered  in  ivory  towers. 

VI 

A  Spiritualizing  Faith  In  Our  Mis¬ 
sion.  Education  has  often  been  on  the 
defensive,  but  especially  so  during  the 
past  decade.  In  music  education  the 
morale  of  the  subject  matter  mission 
has  been  high,  but  the  espirit  de  corps 
of  the  purveyors  of  that  mission  has 
often  been  low.  Music  has  the  physic- 
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al  meana  to  implement  a  program  of 
creativity,  but  the  great  deterrent  to 
auocesa  has  been  the  weakening  of  the 
spiritualizing  fibre  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  cultural  arts  have  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  ebb  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  ;  there  is  need  for  an  upgrading 
of  professional  morale  among  educa¬ 
tors;  overburdened  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  have  often  resulted  in  futility 
and  a  series  of  exhaustive  frustrations ; 
music  as  a  way  for  happy  living  has 
been  taught  as  the  professional  would 
use  it  and  not  as  the  laymen  would  be 
able  to  use  it ;  much  of  the  elementary 
school  song  literature  was  meaningless 
because  the  songs  could  not  function 
in  later  living — songs  must  have  per¬ 
manency  and  must  have  relevancy ;  we 
are  living  in  an  era  of  vested  interests 
and  champions  of  vested  interests 
unwittingly  oppose  progress — it  is  the 
status  quo  of  selfish  self-containment 

The  nineteenth  century  had  some 
authoritarian  objectives  by  which  all 
school  music  programs  werp  adjudic¬ 
ated.  Today  we  stand  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  decision  as  to  what  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  providing  musical  oppoi> 
tunities  for  the  youth  of  tomorrow. 
We  are  living  in  an  era  which  is  a  cri¬ 
ses  of  adjustments.  Music  education 
must  be  guided  by  a  corps  of  teachers 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  teaching 
creative  music  to  the  youth  of  America. 

VII 

The  Development  of  Leadership  For 
Championing  The  Musical  Arts.  We 
are  living  in  an  era  of  dichotomy.  The 
major  quest  of  man  today  is  relaxation 
— the  net  result  being  that  we  have 
more  uneasy  and  neurotic  people  than 
ever  before.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  wo  have  been  emphasizing  the 
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leadership  principle  in  our  educational 
institutions,  yet  today  we  find  the  stal¬ 
warts  of  industry  stating  that  the 
greatest  need  is  finding  that  leadership 
ability  among  men.  People  are  avoid¬ 
ing  responsibility ;  the  quest  for  seren¬ 
ity  is  confused;  yet,  still  it  is  the 
mania  of  the  hour. 

Leadership  for  the  musical  arts  cov¬ 
ers  a  multitude  of  areas  which  beget 
enthusiasm  and  support  for  music  in 
all  its  forms.  We  are  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  need  a  re-evaluation  of 
all  theories  and  philosophies  which  de¬ 
termine  the  course  of  lay  music  educa¬ 
tion.  Professionalism  must  be  de- 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  amateur¬ 
ism  if  the  youth  and  the  adults  of 
America  are  to  become  participative 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts. 

It  is  vastly  more  important  that  peo-  ' 
pie  try  their  hand  at  music.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  music  leads  naturally  to  an 
understanding;  great  musical  culture 
in  America  is  dependent  upon  partici¬ 
pative  experiences. 

There  also  remain  the  educational 
and  political  units  of  county,  state,  and 
the  nation  which  must  be  made  artic¬ 
ulate  about  the  arts.  If  accreditment 
means  recognition  in  courses  of  study, 
then  such  legislation  must  be  enacted 
that  will  importune  all  educational 
groups  to  recognize  music  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  equal  recognition  with  other 
academic  studies. 

Music  education  must  find  its  rights 
ful  place  in  the  academic  program  of 
every  child’s  education.  It  must  be 
designed  for  the  emotional  and  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  of  children.  Beyond 
formalized  education,  there  is  another 
estimated  forty  million  adults  who  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  available  for  initial  or 
additional  music  education.  But  the 
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education  must  be  in  relation  to  the 
enjoyment  needs  of  adults. 

Professionalism  is  not  the  major  ob¬ 
jective  of  music  education.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  tomorrow’s  musical  culture  will 
in  large  part  be  dependent  upon  the  all 
encompassing  nature  of  its  offering 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  consumes 
the  interest  of  the  society  it  serves. 

The  majority  of  the  people  want 
good  schools.  How  can  good  schools 
exist  without  good  leadership  and  good 
professional  ethics?  If  the  musical 
arts  need  financial  support,  then  the 
profession  must  provide  leaders  who 
will  seek  such  support.  We  have 
learned  in  this  country  that  where  the 
pressure  is,  the  budget  among  other 
aspects  of  legislation  usually  finds  its 
protagonists;  but  leadership  is  re¬ 
quired— HEROIC  LEADERSHIP. 
It  is  up  to  the  music  educators  of 
America  to  sensitire  the  public  as  to 
just  what  constitutes  a  good  music  cur¬ 
riculum  in  our  schools.  Music  is  a 
vital  therapeutic  for  cultural  develop¬ 
ment.  If  the  values  of  music  cannot 
withstand  objective  criticism,  then 
music  education  must  admit  that  it  is 
lost. 

Conclusion 

America  is  a  young  nation.  In  the 


realm  of  the  cultural  arts  it  is  still  an 
infant.  When  Bach  and  Handel  were 
born  in  1685,  this  country  had  not 
formulated  an  indigenous  art  form  of 
its  own.  We  are  a  free  people  who 
will  choose  that  art  expression  which 
a  freedom  loving  nation  finds  as  artic¬ 
ulate  of  its  aesthetic  pulsations.  Often 
the  musical  enthusiasts  with  foreign 
training  or  of  professional  bent  have 
attempted  to  suffuse  the  American  mu¬ 
sical  mind  with  a  borrowed  culture. 
Many  of  these  uninitiated  have  come 
to  learn  that  culture  is  not  poured  on 
by  authority.  Our  young  greatness  in 
musical  arts  has  been  due  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  great  latent  talent 
which  has  become  sensitive  and  articul¬ 
ate.  But  this  youthful  greatness  has 
been  expressed  because  it  became  func¬ 
tionally  creative ;  creativity  is  the  ma¬ 
gic  word  in  evaluating  a  nation’s  great¬ 
ness  in  the  musical  arts.  We  believe 
that  we  have  indicated  some  of  the 
GREATER  ISSUES  which  miist  be 
solved  during  the  remainder  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  proper  solution  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  great  floodwater  of  onrushing 
artistic  creativity  which  will  give 
character  and  ennobled  expression  to 
America’s  true  potential  in  music. 
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The  modern  curriculum  mak¬ 
er  ia  thinking  less  and  less  in 
terms  of  discrete  subject-matter 
fields  and  increasingly  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  experiences  the  school  can 
provide  to  help  each  girl  and  boy  at¬ 
tain  optimum  development  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  a  society  committed  to  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals,  must  always  be  evaluated 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  has  helped 
human  l)eings  to  live  in  terms  of  these 
accepted  principles.  The  ways-of-be- 
baving  which  a  child  makes  a  part  of 
himself  are  a  composite  of  values — 
intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and  spi¬ 
ritual.  Knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
skills  are  inextricably  interwoven  one 
with  the  other  into  the  pattern  of  be¬ 
havior  which  characterizes  the  indivi¬ 
dual  personality. 

The  experiences  in  music  which  the 
school  provides  must  contribute  to 
these  over-all  values  to  justify  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  educational  program.  From 
this  point  of  view,  music  is  really  a 


mode  of  education.  To  certain  chil¬ 
dren,  music  may  well  be  the  major 
avenue  to  the  acquisition  of  their  per¬ 
manent  life  values.  To  all  children, 
miisical  experience  may  enhance  daily 
living  and  deepen  understanding  if 
such  experiences  are  developed  con¬ 
sistently  with  effort  consciously  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  realization  of  these 
basic  outcomes. 

Current  conditions  in  our  world  re¬ 
inforce  the  necessity  of  helping  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  to  live  together  harmoni¬ 
ously  in  friendly  co-operation  with 
each  person  contributing  his  best  to  the 
group  effect,  but  with  the  group  reci¬ 
procally  concerned  about  its  supportr 
ing  role  in  creating  conditions  in  which 
each  individual  can  be  and  do  his  best. 
The  music  experiences  of  the  school 
provide  opportunity  for  each  child  to 
contribute  in  proportion  to  his  talents 
to  a  group  enterprise  in  which  success, 
to  a  marked  degree,  depends  upon  the 
full  utilization  of  all  latent  ability  to 
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College;  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  McGowan,  Music  Supenrisorl  Central  Elementary  District,  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools;  Mrs.  Irene  L.  Schoepfle,  Consultant  in  Music  Education,  Orange 
County  Schools;  Miss  Charlotte  F.  Stevenson,  Co-ordinator  of  Music,  Bellflower  City 
Schools;  and  Dr.  Gladys  Tipton,  Assr>ciate  Professor  of  Music,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  who  made  suggestions  incorporated  in  this  article.  The  author,  however, 
accepts  full  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  and  claims  no  distinction  in  the 
field  of  music  education  except  as  an  interested  layman. 
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co-operate  happily  with  others.  Tech- 
oically-correct  musical  expression  can 
no  doubt  be  produced  without  a  con- 
oomitant  of  joy,  but  beautiful  music 
which  stirs  the  spirit  of  the  performer 
and  the  listener  must  have  a  stirring 
emotional  accompaniment  in  which  an 
individual  or  group  finds  a  medium 
through  which  to  communicate 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

In  the  last  half  century,  human  be¬ 
ings  have  found  themselves  in  a  world 
which  has  shrunken  amazingly  because 
of  the  application  of  science  to  com¬ 
munication  and  to  transportation.  Any 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  little 
more  than  a  day  from  the  nearest  air¬ 
port.  Any  event  which  occurs  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  can  almost  instant¬ 
ly  be  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  one 
world  and  survival  depends  upon  our 
understanding  of  other  cultures.  Mu¬ 
sic  transcends  national  boundaries.  No 
iron  curtain  has  ever  been  devised  to 
filter  out  the  means  of  universal  com¬ 
munication  which  music  provides.  No 
dictator  has  been  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  language  of  music  from  speak¬ 
ing  from  heart  to  heart  without  the 
clumsy  intermediary  of  words. 
Through  music,  children  may  come  to 
deeper  understanding  of  the  diversity 
of  cultures  which  has  contributed  so 
richly  to  our  country’s  greatness.  They 
may  come  to  know  that  human  beings 
everywhere  in  the  world  seek  to  express 
themselves  in  music.  They  may  come 
to  feel  a  part  of  the  moving  stream  of 
civilization  as  they  realize  that  man  at 
all  times  and  in  all  cultures  has  been 
stirred  to  express  himself  aesthetically 
through  the  medium  of  music.  Thus, 
may  music  make  its  contribution  in 
helping  each  child  truly  become  one 
with  his  world. 


Music  occupies  so  integral  a  part  of 
our  social  environment  that  we  are 
prone  to  accept  is  as  we  do  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  and  water  and  the  beneficence  of 
nature  generally.  Life  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  enriched  as  human  beings  become 
sensitized  through  insightful  experi¬ 
ence.  Windows  on  life,  which  we  call 
music,  can  be  opened  through  wisely 
organized  musical  experiences  in  which 
children  secure  insight  and  skill  in  the 
process  of  satisfying  purposes  in  which 
children  themselves  can  immediately 
put  to  use  their  gradually  increasing 
musical  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  most  important  outcome  of  mu¬ 
sic  experience  in  the  elementary  school, 
however,  is  not  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  or  skill,  valuable  as  these 
are.  The  most  important  outcome  is 
love  of  music.  If  the  child’s  natural 
love  of  music  is  preserved  and  cultiv¬ 
ated,  he  will  put  himself  willingly 
through  the  discipline  of  acquiring  es¬ 
sential  knowledge  and  skill  to  satisfy 
his  individual  inner  drive.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  child  is  discouraged  or 
made  to  think  less  well  of  himself 
through  clumsy  handling  of  early  mu¬ 
sical  experience  in  school,  the  window 
on  life  called  music,  may  be  perman¬ 
ently  closed  for  him. 

Fortunately,  nature  conspires  with 
education  to  make  us  a  world  of  music 
lovers.  Young  children  are  profound¬ 
ly  interested  in  music,  in  rhythm,  in 
creative  use  of  sound.  Education 
does  not  need  to  instill  anything.  The 
potential  is  already  there.  The  school’s 
responsibility  lies  in  creating  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  child  is  free 
to  explore  musical  sound  and  rhythmic 
movement.  The  great  task  of  every 
elementary  school  teacher  is  to  create 
an  environment  favorable  to  the  kind 
of  development  the  school  wishes  to 
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promote.  If  education  makes  its  full 
contribution  to  child  development  in 
music,  it  will  be  because  teachers  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  joyous  experi¬ 
encing  in  singing,  in  using  first  simple 
tonal  instruments  and  later  more  com¬ 
plex  musical  instruments,  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  sound-making  materials 
of  all  kinds,  in  rhythmic  expression,  in 
listening  and  responding  to  music,  in 
creating  music  through  which  the  child 
can  express  what  his  experience  has 
meant  to  him. 

To  be  sure,  all  children  will  not  re¬ 
spond  in  the  same  way  to  music.  Mu¬ 
sic  fills  a  greater  need  for  certain  chil¬ 
dren  than  it  does  for  others.  This  is 
equally  true  in  other  areas  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  connection,  the  teacher 
is  on  extremely  dangerous  ground. 
Here  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  must 
be  unerring.  No  child  needs  to  have 
his  limitations  impressed  upon  him  by 
any  adult.  If  our  major  concern  is 
child  development  through  music, 
teachers  are  more  concerned  with  the 
process  than  with  the  musical  product. 
Grade  standards  of  musical  expect¬ 
ancy  are  frustrating  to  children  and 
teachers  alike.  Every  child  is  differ¬ 
ent;  everyone  is  a  custom  job.  No 
two  children  are  alike,  musically  or 
any  other  way.  No  more  futile  activ¬ 
ity  can  be  engaged  in  by  curriculum 
makers  than  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
flexible  grade  standards.  Teachers 
operating  toward  such  goals  are 
doome<l  inevitably  to  failure  and  re¬ 
sultant  frustration.  Our  knowledge 
of  individual  variation  should  long 
since  have  convinced  us  of  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  trying  to  drive  children  down 
standardized  roads  to  learning. 

The  successful  teacher  of  music  in 
the  elementary  school  is  one  who  makes 
music  a  joyous  experience  for  children. 


Children  are  encouraged  to  be  active 
participants  in  music  making.  Music 
is  not  limited  to  a  traditional  twenty- 
minute  period.  Music  is  a  joyous  way 
to  say  “good  morning”  to  each  other 
in  a  group  which  will  be  working  to¬ 
gether  throughout  the  day.  Music 
sets  an  emotional  climate  of  happiness, 
co-operation,  and  friendship.  Music 
is  a  happy  way  to  say  “good-bye”  with 
its  sustaining  implication  of  meeting 
again  to  work  and  play  and  sing  to¬ 
gether.  Participation  is  the  way  to 
insight  and  appreciation.  The  day  in 
a  good  elementary  school  is  full  of 
music — spontaneous  singing  during 
the  noon  intermission,  a  patriotic  song 
or  two  in  observance  of  a  special  day, 
a 'few  minutes  of  singing  to  “let  off 
steam”  after  concentrated  effort  on  a 
difficult  task.  Here,  readily  at  hand, 
the  teacher  has  a  means  of  individual 
and  group  therapy.  Feelings  of  suc¬ 
cess,  security,  happiness,  belonging  to 
a  group  which  has  purpose  and  fun  in 
the  achievement  of  their  purposes,  are 
the  wholesome  outcomes  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  day  woven  on  a  golden 
warp  of  music. 

The  child  becomes  what  he  lives  each 
day.  He  can  become  only  what  his  en¬ 
vironment  permits  him  to  become.  If 
the  adults  in  his  environment  speak 
correctly  and  precisely,  his  speech  will 
be  correct  and  precise.  If  they  are 
interested  in  color  and  form  in  paintr 
ing,  the  child  will  develop  deeper  in¬ 
terest  with  each  recurring  experience. 
If  poetry  and  fine  literature  are  the 
bread  of  life  to  his  teachers,  the  child’s 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  will  grow.  Children  ciin 
only  come  to  value  what  the  adults 
with  whom  they  have  daily  contact 
value.  The  teacher  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  tingle  element  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  the  school  provides. 

One  of  the  great  responsibilities  fac¬ 
ing  any  society  is  to  attract  and  hold 
as  members  of  its  teaching  body,  the 
highest  quality  of  human  beings  the 
culture  has  been  able  to  produce.  It 
would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  problem  of 
greater  significance  currently  confront¬ 
ing  American  life  than  this.  The  fact 
that  the  public  is  not  aroused  to  the 
dire  threat  to  our  general  welfare  in 
the  present  shortage  of  teachers  is  a 
severe  indictment  of  educational  lead¬ 
ership.  The  |)eople  must  become  alert 
to  the  conditions  which  have  made  it 
impossible  to  recruit  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  of  our  young  people 
into  the  teaching  profession.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  totally  unable  to 
keep  our  classrooms  staffed  with  per¬ 
sons  competent  to  guide  children  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  their  intellectual  and  aes¬ 
thetic  development  Low  salaries  paid 
teachers  is  by  no  means  the  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  shocking  lag  between  de¬ 
mand  and  supply.  Lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  society  for  the 
professional  service  of  a  skillful  teach¬ 
er  has  made  teaching  singularly  un¬ 
attractive  to  young  people  seeking  a 
career  in  which  to  invest  their  lives. 
The  Roman  holiday  of  irresponsible 
criticism  against  schools,  which  has  re¬ 
flected  the  frustration  and  insecurity  of 
our  times,  has  without  doubt  turned 
many  able  young  people  into  careers 
which  seemed  to  promise  recognition 
and  social  status  as  well  as  more  ade¬ 
quate  material  rewards. 

The  educator  interested  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  development  of  children  must  do 
his  full  part  in  encouraging  the  best- 
qualified  young  people  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  at  the  same  time  he  must 
exercise  professional  leadership  in  im¬ 


proving  conditions  which  will  make 
teaching  the  most  honored  and  attrac¬ 
tive  opportunity  open  to  intelligent 
and  idealistic  young  people. 

The  guidance  of  children  into  life’s 
richest  and  deepest  experiences  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quality  of  the  teacher. 
Children  need  teachers  who  can  show 
them  how  to  do  things.  Children  need 
teachers  who  have  faith  in  children’s 
.ability  to  do  things  after  they  get  the 
idea.  In  the  classroom  of  such  a  teach¬ 
er,  a  child  said,  ‘*I  have  an  idea  for  an 
introduction  to  our  song.  May  I  play 
it  for  the  class  on  our  bells?”  Here 
was  a  class  in  which  children  felt  safe 
to  be  creative. 

A  group  of  seven-year-olds  listened 
to  Dolls’  Cradle  Song  from  the  Petite 
Suite  by  Bizet.  The  teacher  asked, 
“Would  you  like  to  hum  the  melody  of 
the  lullaby  as  we  play  it  again  ?  Would 
you  like  to  listen  for  the  rocking  of  the 
cradle?”  The  children’s  response  to 
the  beauty  of  the  music  was  expressed 
when  they  said,  “Couldn’t  we  just  lis¬ 
ten  and  enjoy  it?  It  is  so  beautiful.” 
Perhaps  we  underestimate  children. 
They  do  not  always  need  even  the 
slightest  semblance  of  extrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion.  Here,  the  teacher  knew  her  ma¬ 
terials  and  created  an  environment  in 
which  children  could  enter  freely  into 
their  musical  heritage.  The  teacher 
needed  only  to  rejoice  in  her  opportun¬ 
ity  to  share  with  children  a  cultural 
treasure. 

The  experience  of  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  effect  of  music  on  children 
is  full  of  stories  like  that  of  Sandra. 
Sandra,  a  ten-year-old,  was  an  isolate 
who  seemed  under  considerable  tension 
at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  She  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  autoharp  and 
learned  to  play  satisfying  chords.  Any 
time  during  the  day  she  was  permitted 
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to  go  to  the  alcove  where  the  autoharp 
was  kept  and  played  softly  for  her  own 
enjoyment.  At  such  times,  she  seemed 
to  find  emotional  release;  as  she 
played,  her  facial  expression  and  her 
entire  body  seemed  relaxed.  With  a 
little  individual  guidance,  she  became 
quite  skilled  in  her  playing.  Finally, 
she  volunteered  to  play  accompani¬ 
ments  for  group  singing.  The  group 
was  delighted  with  how  much  their  en¬ 
joyment  was  enhanced  by  the  accom¬ 
paniment.  Gradually,  Sandra  found 
acceptance  by  her  peers  who  were 
proud  of  her  achievement. 

Tony  was  the  proverbial  fat  boy  in 
the  seventh  grade.  For  Tony,  music 
became  the  avenue  toward  a  better  ad* 
justment  to  life.  When  the  music 
teacher  found  Tony  had  a  clear  sopra¬ 
no  voice  of  the  bel  canto  quality,  she 
taught  him  descants  to  sing  as  obligatos 
to  the  chorus  and  choir.  No  longer 
did  Tony  feel  obliged  to  cast  himself 
in  the  role  of  the  class  clown.  He  de¬ 
veloped  self-respect  and  gained  stature 
with  his  peers  and  teachers.  As  the 
other  children  sang  Christmas  carols, 
his  beautiful  descants  carried  high 
above  and  blended  with  tbe  harmony  of 
the  others.  His  choir  robe  transformed 
him  from  the  funny  fat  boy.  When  he 
walked  down  the  aisle  singing  unac¬ 
companied  the  old  Appalachian  tune, 
/  Wonder  Aa  I  Wander,  the  shop  teach¬ 
er  said,  “He  has  more  guts  than  I  ever 
had.”  Tony  had  found  his  road  to 
self-realization. 

The  task  of  helping  teachers  to  util¬ 
ize  music  effectively  in  the  education  of 
children  is  one  shared  by  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  pre-service  professional 
education  and  in  their  continuous  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  after  their  entrance 
into  service  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  needs  to  understand  the  se¬ 


quence  of  the  musical  development  of 
children  and  the  relation  of  musical 
development  to  emotional  and  social 
adjustment.  The  teacher  needs  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  place  of  music  in  the 
child’s  experience  as  a  link  between 
home,  school  and  community;  as  a  me¬ 
dium  shared  by  school  and  church ;  as 
a  way  to  build  loyalty  to  democratic 
ideals  and  principles,  and  as  a  way  to 
build  ^  understanding  for  humanity 
everywhere. 

The  teacher  needs  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  uninhibited  about  his  own  music¬ 
al  expression.  The  one  creative  ma¬ 
terial  every  human  being  has  always 
at  hand  is  himself.  Even  with  a  min- 
.  imum  of  initial  skill,  a  teacher  can  de¬ 
velop  effective  use  of  his  speaking 
voice,  learn  to  express  himself  in  bod¬ 
ily  movements,  learn  to  play  a  music¬ 
al  instrument,  to  listen  to  music  appre¬ 
ciatively  and  learn  to  read  music. 

Because  many  teachers  are  in¬ 
hibited  and  lack  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  guide  the  mtisical  develop¬ 
ment  of  children,  schools  should  pro¬ 
vide  consultant  service  in  music.  This 
does  not  mean  a  special  teacher  of  mu¬ 
sic — a  roundsman  dropping  into  class 
after  class  on  a  twenty-minute  tour  of 
duty  to  fill  a  lack  in  the  teacher’s  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation.  The  music  con¬ 
sultant  is  one  who  works  primarily 
with  teachers  rather  than  with  children 
to  provide  on-the-job  education.  The 
music  consultant  helps  teachers  to  use 
musical  children  in  the  classroom  and 
musical  resources  in  homes  and  in  the 
community.  The  music  consultant 
facilitates  the  musical  development  of 
teachers  by  providing  opportunity  for 
listening  and  participation.  The  mu¬ 
sic  consultant  helps  teachers  to  relate 
music  to  the  on-going  dynamic  process 
of  education. 
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Muaic  for  every  child  is  the  aim  of 
elementary  education.  Teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  citizens  should  lo(^  well 
to  the  quality  of  musical  experience 
being  afforded  children  in  our  schools. 
Such  a  source  of  lifelong  inspirati<m 
and  pleasure  should  not  be  denied  to 
children.  The  role  of  enlightenment 
which  music  will  play  and  the  level  of 
taste  in  music  which  characterizes  our 


society  in  the  future  is  being  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  elementary  school  class¬ 
rooms  today.  Good  teachers  care  about 
tomorrow.  To  tomorrow,  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives.  Teachers  are 
never  satisfied  with  past  achievement 
but  are  ever  seeking  the  ways  and 
means  for  advancing  the  culture.  Mu¬ 
sic  is  an  instrumentality  inunediately 
within  our  grasp. 
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Music  in  Axaericsn  Schools.  By  James 
L.  Mursell.  ,  1933  edition.  New  York: 
surer  Burdett  Company,  1953.  pp.  ri,  312. 
Illustrated.  13.30. 

Here  is  a  new  edition  of  a  vital  and 
readable  contribution  to  music  education. 
The  text  remains  unchanffed,  but  new  pic¬ 
tures  with  captions  closely  related  to  the 
text  make  the  book  more  attractive  and 
more  useful  for  teachers.  The  photo- 
ffraphs  show  music  in  action  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  help  to  relate  music  to  other 
school  subjects.  All  phases  of  music  activ¬ 
ity  are  shown,  such  as  singinff,  instrument 
playing,  rhythmic  activity,  folk  dancing, 
creative  expression,  and  appreciation 
through  listening. 

The  Language  of  Music.  By  Klaus 
Llepmann.  New  York.  The  Ronald  Press. 
1933.  $5.00. 

Klaus  Liepmann,  Director  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  ^Titten  this 
guide  to  an  understanding  of  music  and 
musical  works  with  both  the  general 
resuler  and  the  student  in  mind.  Profesiior 
Liepmann  turns  directly  to  the  music  itself 
when  he  studies  rhythm,  melody,  harmony. 


and  tonality.  Throughout  the  book  there 
are  hundreds  of  musical  examples  and  each 
is  integrated  with  the  discussion  of  the 
text.  Music  lovers,  teachers  of  music,  and 
students  in  music  appreciation  courses 
will  find  the  guide  practical  and  enlighten¬ 
ing. — William  P.  8easb,  Professor  of  Eklu- 
cation.  New  York  University. 

New  Music  Horizons.  By  McConathy, 
Morgan,  Mursell,  Bartholomew,  Miessner, 
Birge,  and  Bray.  1953  edition.  Grades  1 
to  8.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  1953. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  New  Mutie  Hor- 
izonn  retains  all  of  the  old  materials, 
which  have  proved  so  popular,  and  includes 
many  new  songs  and  activities.  The  Pu¬ 
pils’  Books,  Grades  1  to  8,  contain  more 
folk  songs,  more  songs  for  part  singing, 
and  more  original  songs  by  modern  com¬ 
posers.  In  the  Teachers'  Books,  formerly 
called  “Accompaniment  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion  Books,”  there  are  new  teaching  notes, 
chord  symbols  for  the  autoharp  or  other 
accompanying  instruments,  and  new  teach¬ 
ing  aids  for  correlation  with  the  New  Mu- 
$ie  Horlsont  records. 


Curriculum  Enrichment  or  Inflation 

By  HOWARD  HANSON 

Editor'i  Note:  Dr.  Howard  Hanaon'i  name  it  ipnonomous  with  the  development 
of  twentieth  eenturp  mueie  eduration.  The  breadth  of  hie  interette,  and  the  etatnre 
of  hie  mueicianehip  are  paralleled  by  but  few  Amerlcane.  Ae  Director  of  Baetman 
School  of  Uueic,  hie  philoeophy  of  mueic  education  hae  permeated  the  pamut  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  profeeeional  mueic;  internationally  he  hae  given  of  himeelf  uneel/lehly 
through  UNESCO  to  bring  about  a  better  underetanding  of  mueic  among  natione.  Ae 
a  dietinguiehed  compoeer,  conductor,  educator,  and  adminietrator,  he  hae  given  un- 
etintedly  of  hie  great  talente  for  the  eauee  of  American  mueic.  He  hae  the 
faculty  for  envieioning  the  far  reaching  implicatione  that  mueic  hae  for  the  cultural 
development  of  The  American  Way  of  Life.  The  lucid  and  ineiee  manner  tvith  which 
he  tacklee  educational  probleme  ie  revealed  in  thie  article  which  wae  the  baeie  for  hie 
addreee  before  membere  of  the  Eaetem  Dirieion  of  the  Mueic  Edueatore  National  Con¬ 
ference,  which  met  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  February  27,  1953. 


Following  closely  upKm  the 

current  political  campaign  with 
its  “pointing  with  pride”  and 
“viewing  with  alarm”  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  which  I  hope  too  many  of 
you  have  not  already  heard  of  the  man 
who  was  walking  across  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  saw  another  man  high  on 
the  bridge  apparently  preparing  to  take 
the  final  plunge.  The  first  man  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him  at  first  to  no 
avail  but  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  argument  he  finally  persuaded  him 
to  come  down  off  the  bridge  and  come 
with  him  to  a  coffee  house  around  the 
corner  and  talk  over  the  problems 
which  were  forcing  him  to  such  a  des¬ 
perate  act.  The  man  finally  agreed, 
they  went  down  to  the  coffee  house  and 
spent  an  hour  having  coffee  and  donuts 
and  discussing  the  problems  of  the 
world.  After  about  another  half 
hour's  discussion  the  two  of  them  left 
the  coffee  house  arm  in  arm,  went  back 
to  the  bridge  and  both  jumped  off. 

I  have  no  intention  of  viewing  with 
alarm  the  present  educational  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  democratic 
education  the  public  schools  and  to  per¬ 
haps  a  lesser  extent  the  colleges  and 


universities  are  doing  a  job  of  which 
we  may  be  reasonably  proud.  This 
educational  system  of  ours  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  new  adventure.  It  has 
weaknesses  and  obvious  faults  but  iu 
the  main  it  is,  I  believe,  rather  effec¬ 
tive  education  for  democracy.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  it  is  advantageous 
from  time  to  time  to  stop  and  consider 
both  the  products  of  the  education  and 
the  direction  in  which  our  educational 
philosophy  is  tending  in  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  both  its  products  and  its 
course.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  setting  down  before  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  problems  of  curricu¬ 
lum  enrichment  versus  curriculum  in¬ 
flation. 

There  ie  no  question  but  that  we 
have  in  education  as  in  economics  to¬ 
day  an  inflated  currency.  We  have 
more  education  and  I  suppose  longer 
periods  of  education.  Whether  we  are 
buying  as  much  or  more  for  our  ed¬ 
ucational  currency  as  we  did  in  the 
past  is,  I  believe,  definitely  open  to 
question.  There  are  certain  obvious 
factors  which  lead  to  such  an  inflation 
or  blowing  up  of  the  educational  sys- 
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tern  and  it  might  be  wise  to  examine 
each  of  them  for  a  moment. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  perfectly  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  of  us,  especially  to  those  of 
us  who  have  passed  the  first  half  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  first  cause  of  educational 
inflation  is  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  more  to  learn.  Since  I  was  in 
high  schod,  studying  history,  there 
have  been  two  major  wars  each  with 
its  history'  of  battles,  of  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects,  treaties  and  the  like.  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  I  learned  as  a  youth  is  not 
the  same  science  that  is  taught  today. 
If  the  student  is  to  have  even  as  com¬ 
plete  a  grasp  of  physics  and  chemistry 
as  I  had  as  a  high  school  and  college 
student — and  I  assure  you  that  this 
grasp  was  not  very  complete — it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  know  very  much 
more  today  than  I  was  supposed  to 
know  in  that  dim  past.  This  expan¬ 
sion  of  human  knowledge  is  equally 
true  in  almost  every  field  which  one 
may  care  to  consider.  A  well  educated 
man  today  must  obviously  know  much 
more  than  was  required  of  the  well 
educated  man  of  fifty  years  ago.  Sci¬ 
ence,  however,  has  not  provided  us  with 
an  expandable  day,  nor  yet  an  expand¬ 
able  week,  nor  an  expandable  life-time 
in  which  to  acquire  this  new  informa¬ 
tion.  It  must  still  be  acquired  in  the 
same  old-fashioned  twenty-four  hour 
day  and  seven  day  week.  This  by  it¬ 
self  is  sufficient  to  inflate  the  curricu¬ 
lum  without  other  outside  causes. 

There  are  other  factors,  however, 
which  enter  into  the  picture  of  educa¬ 
tional  inflation.  The  second  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  I  believe,  of  our  supreme  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  contributions  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Much  as  we  criticise  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  education  in  our  country  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  has. 
a  profound  faith  that  almost  anything 


can  be  accomplished  through  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  educational  system.  This 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  correcting 
almost  any  human  evil  through  educa¬ 
tion  is,  I  believe,  particularly  strong  in 
times  of  crisis,  political,  economic  or 
moral.  Such  a  tendency  is,  I  believe, 
increasingly  powerful  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  great  war. 

Does  man  ^m  not  sufficiently  to 
recognize  his  obligation  to  bis  fellow 
man  in  the  field  of  international  under¬ 
standing?  This  can  be  overcome  by  an 
additional  unit  of  required  study  in 
geography  and  geo-politics.  Does  the 
student  not  understand  clearly  the 
values  of  his  own  democracy?  This 
can  be  overcome  by  an  additional 
course  in  American  history.  Does  he 
not  understand  thoroughly  his  duty  as 
a  citizen  ?  This  can  be  overcome  by 
an  additional  course  in  civics.  Ha* 
the  war  shown  that  he  is  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  physically  to  undertake  his 
obligations  as  a  soldier  ?  This  can  be 
overcome  by  additional  years  of  physic¬ 
al  training  in  high  school.  Does  he 
not  understand  the  complex  structure 
of  the  world  today,  the  impact  of  sci¬ 
ence  upon  man,  the  influence  of  na¬ 
tional  cultures  ?  Let  this  be  overcome 
by  survey  courses  in  modern  science 
and  additional  survey  courses  in  the 
arts.  Whether  at  the  high  school  or 
the  college  level  we  seem  to  have  indoc¬ 
trinated'  ourselves  rather  thoroughly 
with  the  theory  that  all  of  the  ills  of 
the  w’orld  which  beset  mankind  can  be 
overcome  if  we  have  sufficient  hours  of 
credit  established  in  the  proper 
courses ! 

As  experience  educators  you  will, 
of  course,  understand  what  I  mean  and 
will  forgive  me  for  laboring  and  be¬ 
laboring  the  situation.  It  is  obvious 
that  education  is  of  enormous  import- 
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ance  in  the  task  of  liberating  man  from 
that  ignorance  which  would  shackle 
him.  It  is  obvious,  furthermore,  that 
the  courses  of  study  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  desirable  and  contribute, 
each  in  its  own  way,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  feeling  of  the  human  mind 
and  body.  It  should  be  equally  obvi¬ 
ous,  however,  that  the  piling  of  study 
upon  study  regardless  of  the  powers  of 
assimilation  and  of  understanding  of 
the  student  results  not  in  enrichment 
but  inflation.  That  the  covering  of 
more  territory  thus  thoroughly  is  not 
an  improvement  but,  in  many  cases,  a 
deterioration. 

Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  embrace  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge  and  since  it 
is  for  this  reason  necessary  that  some 
choice  be  made,  we,  as  professional  ed¬ 
ucators,  are  apt  to  succumb  to  the  third 
tendency  which  though  not  directly 
contributory  to  what  I  call  curriculum 
inflation  does  contribute  powerfully 
though  indirectly. 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  someone  to 
make  some  choice  from  the  rich  fare 
of  human  knowledge  which  is  spread 
before  us  we  are  forced,  even  against 
our  will,  to  begin  to  codify,  organize, 
differentiate  regarding  the  matter  of 
relative  importance,  until  we  come  up 
with  a  “plan”  of  education  which  we 
certify  to  be  the  best  for  everyone  1 
This  we  call  a  required  curriculum. 
It  existed  in  the  trivium  and  quadri- 
vium  of  the  ancients  and  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day.  Today  it  is 
apt  to  take  the  form  of  what  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  “core”  of 
knowledge.  The  core  of  knowledge  is 
what  I  tell  you  you  must  know  in  order 
to  be  properly  educated  and  induces  a 
kind  of  an  educational  totalitarianism 


in  those  who  believe  in  the  theory  too 
strongly. 

For  certainly  the  setting  up  of  a  re¬ 
quired  curriculum,  the  stipulating  by 
one  person  or  a  group  of  persons  of 
what  other  persons  must  know  and 
what  they  need  not  bother  to  know,  is 
a  task  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  as  teachers  that  every  individual 
student  is  made  up  of  strange  varie- 
‘  ties  of  talents  and  abilities,  of  interests 
and  loyalties,  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  are  some  things  which  arouse 
his  interest,  which  make  him  eager  to 
use  his  energies  so  that  he  may  perfect 
himself  in  that  particular  field  of 
knowledge.  Other  pursuits  leave  him 
cold.  The  things  that  he  likes  to  do 
he  does  happily,  with  confidence  and 
with  a  constant  flowering  of  his  own 
personality.  Other  things  he  under¬ 
takes  apathetically,  without  joy  or  zeal. 
Truly,  to  decide  what  everyone  must 
know  is  a  Gargantuan  task. 

I  recall  very  well  conducting  in  Ger^ 
many  in  1933  just  before  Adolf  Hitler 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Reich.  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic  was  enlightened,  demo¬ 
cratic  in  their  acceptance  of  the  term 
and  I  would  say  at  least  culturally  and 
educationally  socialistic.  I  remember 
being  taken  by  the  Director  of  Cultural 
Affairs  to  the  broadcasting  station  and 
being  shown  the  programs  of  serious 
music  which  were  being  broadcast 
throughout  Germany.  In  examining 
the  programs  I  saw  the  high  intellec¬ 
tual  standard  of  the  offerings  and  I 
was  moved  to  ask  the  Director  whether 
the  radio  listeners  in  Germany  really 
enjoyed  such  a  heavy  musical  fare. 
His  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  own 
attitude  and  the  attitude  of  his  state, 
“We  do  not  give  them  what  they  want 
or  like,  we  give  them  what  is  good  for 


so 
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them.**  1  believe  that  today  many  of 
ua  aa  educatora  are  giving  the  atudent 
**what  ia  good  for  him.**  I  only  hope 
that  we  are  aure  that  we  know  what  ia 
good  for  him. 

But  the  aerioua  problem  of  educa¬ 
tional  inflation  I  believe  cornea  not  in 
the  primary  or  aeoondary  school  but  in 
the  college  and  primarily  in  the  teach- 
era  college.  For  here  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  out  not  only  what 
ia  good  for  them  but  how  teaching  ia 
taught!  In  certain  iaolated  cases  we 
have  been  so  successful  in  our  research 
that  we  have  found  how  it  is  possible 
to  teach  a  teacher  to  teach  some¬ 
thing  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  This 
ia  done  on  the  scientific  theory  that 
there  is  a  technique  of  teaching,  of 
communicating  the  thoughts  of  the  in¬ 
structor  to  his  student  so  effectively 
that  the  subject  matter  communicated 
ia  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 
Almost  anything  can  be  effectively 
communicated  through  this  magic 
channel. 

Speaking  to  a  conference  of  teachers 
in  Philadelphia  last  spring  I  told  them 
about  my  visit  to  a  university  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  in  looking  over  the 
catalogue  I  found  that  they  had  a 
course  in  the  history  of  plumbing,  the 
principles  of  plumbing,  t  ae  psychology 
of  plumbing,  plumbing  methodology, 
the  practice  of  plumbing,  the  philoso- 
}^y  of  plumbing,  plumbing  and  the 
community,  and  finally,  plumbing  and 
the  world  community.  The  only  diflS- 
culty  was  that  they  never  taught 
plumbing. 

I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for 
poking  fun  at  these  professional 
courses  in  educaticm.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  are  valuable,  but  I  do 
believe  that  here  again  faced  with  our 
old  phobia  of  solving  every  problem  by 


the  introduction  of  a  new  course.  As 
the  result  of  this  philosophy,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  teacher  is  in  danger  of 
being  inflated  beyond  all  recognition 
and  in  certain  cases  inflated  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  is  actually  no  time  to 
consider  the  subject  which  is  to  be 
taught.  The  teacher  who  is  able,  in¬ 
terested,  earnest  and  enthusiastic  about 
bis  subject;  who  likes  to  spend  count¬ 
less  hours  expanding  and  deepening  the 
reservoir  of  bis  knowledge  is  actually 
— almost  as  if  by  design — ^kept  from 
doing  so,  through  the  inflation  of  the 
educational  curriculum. 

To  some  extent  I  believe  that  the 
arts  suffer  particularly  from  such  in¬ 
flation.  They  can,  if  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  provide  an  enrichment  of  the 
experience  of  the  student,  a  sensitiza¬ 
tion  of  that  spirit  and  a  deepening  of 
his  philosophy.  Unfortunately  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  quickly.  Such  experience 
takes  time.  It  cannot  be  sprayed  on. 
As  in  the  custom  of  the  old-fashioned 
Baptists  there  must  be  total  immersion. 

I  remember  very  well  a  conversation 
with  my  good  friend,  Carl  Sandburg, 
many  years  ago.  I  wanted  Mr.  Sand¬ 
burg  very  badly  to  write  the  libretto 
for  a  composition  which  I  had  been 
asked  to  compose  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Sand¬ 
burg  was  exactly  the  man  to  write  the 
text  and  I  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
of  this.  He  listened  to  me  most  sympa¬ 
thetically  but  declined.  The  reason  for 
declining,  he  said,  was  because  he  was 
engaged  on  one  of  the  last  volumes  of 
his  monumental  work  on  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  be  could  not  allow  anything 
else  to  intrude  upon  that  work.  And 
then  he  made  a  remark  to  me  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  He  said,  “When 
I  undertake  a  work  I  must  become  im¬ 
mersed  in  it.**  And  when  he  said  “im- 
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mened”  he  eaid  it  with  a  Swedish  a 
which  gives  off  an  awe-inspiring  sound. 
He  must  bec<Hne  “immersed”  in  it.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  again  and  again  in 
my  educational  experience  that  in  the 
arts  if  one  is  to  profit  from  contact 
with  them  it  is  necessary  to  become 
immersed  in  them.  Without  such  im¬ 
mersion  the  value  is  only  superficial. 

I  am  sure  this  is  true  not  only  of 
the  arts  but  of  every  subject  which  the 
mind  of  man  ventures  to  undertake.  A 
quick  smattering,  a  swim  through  the 
surface  from  one  side  of  the  pond  to 
the  other,  does  not  make  much  impres¬ 
sion.  That  impression  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  a  deep  dive. 

I  am  especially  reminded  of  this 
fact  when  I  see  from  time  to  time 
through  the  development  of  a  new  idea 
that  it  is  possible  to  derive  enrich¬ 
ments  from  the  arts  without  participa¬ 
tion  in  them.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  no  value  in  the  arts  outside  of  the 
realm  of  participation.  I  am  sure 
that  many  courses  in  the  history,  the¬ 
ory,  the  appreciation  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  arts  have  value.  But  I  do 
know  from  experience  and  from  long 
observation  that  the  profound  experi¬ 
ence  which  the  student  acquires  from 
an  art  comes  in  the  final  analysis  only 
through  participation.  A  student,  for 
example,  who  sings  with  whatever  kind 
of  voice — good  or  bad — a  great  orato¬ 
rio  under  a  devoted  and  inspired  con¬ 
ductor  undergoes  a  spiritual  deepen¬ 
ing,  an  enrichment  of  his  or  her  spiri¬ 
tual  life  which  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  hours  of  study  of  the  history 
of  the  arts  of  that  very  composer.  I 
recall  so  well  many  years  ago  serving 
as  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  first 
great  national  high  school  orchestra  in 
Chicago.  The  other  conductors  on 
that  program,  as  I  recall,  were  Dr. 


Frederick  Stock  then  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Dr* 
Joseph  Maddy.  After  the  concert  was 
over  I  went  behind  the  stage  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  young  players  and  I  met 
a  distinguished  musicologist  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  said  to  him,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?”  and  he  replied,  “I  can’t 
help  crying,  it  was  so  beautiful.”  I 
did  not  need  to  ask  the  question  for 
there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  well  for 
we  had  undergone  together  a  great 
emotional  experience.  We  had  been  in 
communion  with  great  music,  with  the 
product  of  a  great  creative  mind.  We 
had  not  observed  it,  we  had  not 
analyzed  it,  we  had  not  talked  about  it 
We  had  lived  it.  We  had  been  a  part 
of  it.  It  had  now  become  a  part  of  us. 
This  is  what  I  call  educational  and  spi¬ 
ritual  enrichment  It  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  credit  hours  or  course 
units.  Those  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not 
the  whole  of  education. 

I  would  perhaps  not  feel  so  keenly 
about  educational  inflation  if  I  did  not 
feel  also  very  keenly  that  educational 
inflation  is  the  enemy  of  educational 
enrichment.  For  it  takes  precious 
time,  time  in  which  the  student  might 
be  immersed  in  a  great  subject,  in  a 
great  field,  in  a  great  experience. 
Sometimes  I  wish  that  we  could  under¬ 
take  an  experiment  in  centrifugal  ed¬ 
ucation,  in  educaticHi  which  revolves 
about  the  student’s  greatest  personal 
interest  and  greatest  talent  and  ability. 
Courses  of  study  which  would  be  no 
less  broad  than  those  of  today  but 
which  would  be  built  around  the  cap¬ 
acity  and  the  genius  of  the  individual. 
When  it  is  possible  to  find  those  buio 
talents — and  it  is  frequently  easy  to 
find  them — it  is  equally  possible  to  ex- 
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pand  that  interest  so  that  a  student  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  preoccupation  in  one 
field  may  through  the  deepening  of  his 
interest  in  that  field  be  led  into  tan¬ 
gent  and  corollary  fields  until  he  has 
in  essence  embraced  the  whole  man’s 
,  experience  if  that  were  physically  pos¬ 
sible.  You  and  I,  I  am  sure,  have 
seen  it  happen.  We  have  seen  students 
set  on  fire  with  their  enthusiasm  for 
one  area  of  human  knowledge.  We 
have  seen  that  enthusiasm  take  them  to 
other  fields,  expand  their  horizons; 
their  turning  interest  drawing  to  the 
center  everything  which  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  desires.  Such  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  casual  though  they  are 
immersed  in  their  subject,  they  are  in¬ 
volved  in  a  great  educational  adven¬ 
ture,  they  are  exploring  the  field  of 
human  knowledge  not  because  they 
have  to  but  because  they  want  to. 


Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  cease  try¬ 
ing  to  make  stalks  of  com  from  seeds 
of  wheat.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
cease  trying  to  grow  apple  trees  from 
rose  bushes.  Perhaps  some  day  we 
shall  be  less  sure  that  we  know  ‘Vhat 
is  good  for  them”  and  devise  an  edu¬ 
cational  plan  whereby  at  least  our  most 
talented  youngsters  can  develop  freely 
and  fully  on  the  basis  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  talents  with  which  the  Lord  in 
His  wisdom  has  provided  them.  This, 
I  believe,  will  be  a  happy  day  for  edu¬ 
cation,  a  day  when  we  will  no  longer 
educate  by  pounding  in,  but  rather  by 
leading  out,  a  drawing  out  in  each  stu¬ 
dent  as  an  individual,  the  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  inherent  powers.  In 
that  day  we  shall  probably  not  know 
as  much  but  we  will  know  it  better,  our 
knowledge  may  not  be  broader  but  it 
will  be  deeper  and  richer.  We  will 
have  been  cleansed  of  inflation  by  the 
miracle  of  immersion. 
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The  Bn^lUh  Church  and  Nation.  By 
R.  H.  Malden.  N.  Y.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1«53.  SS.OO. 

B.  H.  Malden,  formerly  Dean  of  Wells, 
has  written  a  very  interesting  survey  of 
the  English  Church  and  its  place  in  the 
developing  English  nation.  There  is  a 
vigor  and  a  freshness  in  this  approach  to 
a  facet  of  contemporary  culture.  Ameri¬ 
can  students  will  gain  from  this  volume  a 
knowledge  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
developmenta  in  that  institution  from  the 
very  beginnings.  This  story  is  projected 
against  a  carefully  sketched  background  of 
English  history. — Wiixisii  P.  Seass,  New 
York  University. 


The  Collected  Plays  of  W.  B.  Yeata. 
New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1933. 
$5.00.  “ 

The  place  of  William  Butler  Yeats  in 
world  literature  is  an  assured  one.  This 
flower  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance  was  a 
poet,  an  essayist,  and  a  playwright.  All 
of  Yeats’  plays,  some  twenty-six  of  them, 
are  included  in  this  one-volume  edition  of 
his  dramatic  works.  Here  are  such  well- 
known  plays  as  The  Countete  Cathleen, 
The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire,  Cathleen  Ni 
Houlihan,  On  Haile’s  Strand,  and  The 
Words  Upon  the  Windou'  Pane.  Many  of 
Yeats’  plays  were  featured  at  Dublin’s  Ab¬ 
bey  Theatre,  which  theatre  owed  so  much 
of  its  glory  to  Yeats.  William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 


Music  Education — 

Aesthetic  Education 


By  CHARLES  LEONHARD 

Editor'!  Note:  The  pkra»e,  mu$ie  ae$thetie$,  hai  iomehotc  bn/fled  many  profe$- 
Mional  mu$ie  teachert,  rtpecially  trkrn  they  are  called  upon  to  dirine  an  explanation 
of  trAaf  they  are  talking  about.  To  find  a  icriter  vho  could  make  intelligible  »uch 
ditcoune  icould  alwayt  be  difficult.  Ur.  Charlet  Leonhard,  A$$oeiate  Profeaor  of 
Mutie,  Unicenity  of  Illinoit,  ha$  been  especially  interested  in  research  tchieh  would 
help  him  interpret  more  meaningfully  this  subject.  The  discerning  reader  will  find 
4n  this  article  a  valid  interpretation  for  the  efficacy  of  teaching  music  in  the  public 
schools.  Dr.  Leonhard  reveals  that  music  aesthetics  should  be  a  concomitant  out~ 
growth  of  music  study  observing  that  a  valid  philosophy  of  music  education  must 
have  its  tenets  supported  by  philosophical  understandings. 


IT  IS  a  paradox  of  contemporary 
American  music  education  that  the 
aesthetic  value  of  music  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  human  being  is  often 
minimized  or  ignored  and  other  kinds 
of  values  of  music  receive  major  em¬ 
phasis.  This  is  a  paradox  because 
the  true  and  enduring  worth  of  music 
and  the  real  justification  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  music  in  the  school  curriculum 
lie  in  its  unique  and  universal  aesthetic 
appeal  and  its  unique  value  as  a  means 
of  expressing  symbolically  the  life  of 
feeling  which  cannot  be  expressed 
through  language  or  any  of  the  other 
media  of  human  expression.  Wagner 
stated  this  succinctly  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “orchestral  language”  by 
saying  that  it  “expresses  just  what  is 
unspeakable  in  verbal  language  and 
what  .  .  .  may  therefore  be  called  sim¬ 
ply  the  Unspeakable.*'^ 

Evidence  of  the  widespread  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  ffsthetic  value  of  music  is 
observable  in  many  aspects  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  education  program.  Many  teachers 
use  almost  exclusively  a  mechanical 
and  technical  approach  to  music.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  teaching  of  in¬ 


strumental  music  where  technic  easily 
assumes  paramount  importance  even 
though,  when  divorced  from  the  ex¬ 
pressive  and  feelingful  aspects  of  mu¬ 
sic,  it  has  limited  relevance.  Like¬ 
wise,  in  the  teaching  of  music  appre¬ 
ciation  many  teachers  use  an  excessive¬ 
ly  verbal  approach.  Discussions  and 
study  of  composers,  structure  and  his¬ 
torical  data  are  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  when  compared  with  the  aesthe¬ 
tic  a]>peal  of  music  itself  and  have  lim¬ 
ited  musical  meaning  unless  they  are 
based  on  prior  expressive  musical  ex¬ 
perience  and  are  constantly  related  to 
that  experience.  The  preponderance 
of  program  music  often  found  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  school  listen¬ 
ing  programs  and  in  beginning  classes 
in  music  appreciation  is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  due  to  the  false  notion  that  extra¬ 
musical  factors  are  necessary  in  order 
to  interest  the  child  or  the  adult  begin¬ 
ning  his  listening  experience.  This 
practice  has  questionable  merit  and 
often  results  in  restriction  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  student’s  musical  taste  and 
interest. 


1  Oper  und  Drama.  See  Gatz,  MUSIK-AESTHETIK,  p.  192. 
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The  teaching  of  theory  is  notorious¬ 
ly  mechanical  and  often  bears  little  or 
no  relationship  to  t^e  expressive  func¬ 
tion  of  the  structural  phenomena  en¬ 
countered.  Modulation,  for  example, 
is  often  treated  solely  as  a  routine 
mechanical  process  with  little  regard 
for  its  authentic  role  in  heightening 
tbe  expressive  content  of  music.  Many 
of  the  ingenuous,  but,  often,  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  correlate  music  with  other 
subjects  likewise  ignore  the  real  value 
of  music  which  lies  in  the  beauty  and 
appeal  of  music  itself  and  not  in  spec¬ 
ious  connection  with  other  subject  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  state  of  thinking  of  many  music 
educators  concerning  the  value  of  mu¬ 
sic  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  in  the 
arguments  used  to  justify  to  adminis¬ 
trators  and  school  patrons  the  place  of 
music  in  the  curriculum.  Recent 
statements  of  objectives  for  music  edu¬ 
cation  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  Ix>well  Mason’s  time.  Such 
far  fetched  and  tenuous  claims  as  the 
development  of  health  still  appear  as 
stated  objectives.  Objectives  with  non¬ 
musical  and  unsesthetic  overtones  pre¬ 
dominate  in  some  recent  statements. 
These  include  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  participate  in  groups,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sound  work  habits  and 
the  like.  Although  it  is  probably  true 
that  music  can  make  a  contribution  to 
the  attainment  of  objectives  of  this 
kind,  other  areas  of  study  can  do  the 
job  as  well  or  better,  and  basing  the 
case  for  music  as  a  part  of  education 
on  such  claims  results  in  neglect  and 
abasement  of  the  true  and  enduring 
values  of  music.  Furthermore,  it 
leads  to  emphasis  on  extra-musical 
trappings  of  the  music  program  which 
are  transient  and  spurious  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  lasting  and  authentic 


values  which  accrue  from  experienc¬ 
ing  music  for  its  own  richly  abundant 
beauty. 

Briefly  we  have  pointed  to  evidence 
of  the  neglect  of  the  aesthetic  value  of 
music.  A  definition  of  aesthetics,  a 
short  survey  of  certain  theories  in  the 
area  of  musical  aesthetics  and  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  teacher  preparation  pro¬ 
gram  with  regard  to  aesthetics  lead  to 
a  positive  proposal  for  the  correction 
of  the  deficiencies  previously  cited. 

Aesthetics  has  been  variously  de¬ 
fined,  but  one  may  well  use  the  stand¬ 
ard  definition  as  “that  branch  of  phil¬ 
osophy  dealing  with  the  principles  and 
effects  of  beauty.”  When  considered 
in  the  light  of  this  definition,  an  aesthe¬ 
tic  musical  experience  is  simply  one 
in  which  a  person  responds  to  the  aural 
beauty  of  music. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  philo¬ 
sophical  thinking,  philosophers  have 
been  intrigued  by  the  effect  of  music 
on  the  human  being  and  have  sought  to 
determine  the  basis  for  it.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  musical  aesthetics  has  been  most 
eventful  and  many  conflicting  theories 
as  to  the  significance  of  music  have 
been  posed.  The  belief  that  music 
arouses  the  emotions  led  Plato  to  de¬ 
mand  a  strict  censorship  of  musical 
modes  and  tunes  to  prevent  his  citizens 
from  falling  prey  to  degrading  emo¬ 
tions.  The  emotive-symptom  theory 
of  the  significance  of  music  has  at¬ 
tracted  many  followers  among  philo¬ 
sophers,  psychologists  and  musicians 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Kant,  the  worshiper  of  reason,  was 
concerned  with  music  and  the  other 
arts  as  cultural  agencies  and  with  their 
contributions  to  intellectual  progress. 
He  ranked  music  as  the  lowest  and 
least  useful  of  art  forms.  Helmholtz, 
Wundt,  and  other  psychologists  pro- 
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ceeded  on  the  assumption  that  music  is 
a  form  of  pleasurable  sensation.  Their 
experimentation  led  them  to  a  theory 
based  on  the  conception  of  art  as  the 
satisfaction  of  taste. 

Theories  that  music  is  a  kind  of  lan- 
jfuage,  pioneered  by  Schopenhauer, 
have  attracted  many  adherents  throuf'h 
the  years.  These  theories  range  all  the 
way  from  the  naive  conception  of  this 
“language”  as  onomatopoetic  to  the 
conception  of  music  as  a  langiiage  for 
expression  of  the  composer’s  knowledge 
of  human  feeling.  The  former  con¬ 
ception  provides  the  basis  for  prc^am 
music.  The  latter,  a  much  more  cred¬ 
ible  and  interesting  theory,  has  been 
developed  by  the  philosophers,  Kret- 
schmar,  Schweitzer  and  Pirro  and  by 
the  composers,  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Liszt  and  Berlioz. 

A  more  recent  and  a  worthwhile  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  significance  of  music  is 
found  in  the  work  of  the  philosophers 
who  concern  themselves  with  the  logic 
of  symbolism.  Langer  in  her  book, 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key,  examines 
and  develops  the  subject  of  symbolic 
logic  most  carefully  and  devotes  an  en¬ 
tire  chapter  to  music.  She  holds  that 
music  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  true 
symbolism  except  an  assigned  connota¬ 
tion  and  that  “music  at  its  highest, 
though  clearly  a  symbolic  form,  is  an 
unconsummated  symbol.”*  She  fur¬ 
ther  believes  that  what  music  reflects  is 
the  form  and  structure  of  feeling  and 
not  specific  feelings. 

,  This  brief  survey  of  theories  on  the 
significance  of  music  is  admittedly  in¬ 
complete,  omitting,  as  it  does,  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reflection  of  Dewey,  Ed- 
man,  Schoen,  Riemann  and  many 
others.  It  does  however,  reveal  some¬ 
thing  of  the  scope  and  breadth  of  the 


development  in  the  area  of  musical 
sesthetics;  and  it  gives  a  cue  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  inclusion  of  study  of 
spsthetics  in  the  preparation  of  music 
educators. 

The  failure  of  many  music  educators 
to  emphasize  the  lesthetic  value  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  resulting  over-emphasis  on 
mechanical,  technical,  and  extra-mu¬ 
sical  aspects  of  music  are  almost  sure¬ 
ly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  teacher  preparation  curricula 
in  helping  teachers  develop  a  sound 
background  in  msthetics  and  a  valid 
philosophy  of  music  education.  Even 
a  cursory  examination  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  masters  degree  programs  in 
music  education  reveals  a  regrettable 
lack  in  this  regard.  As  a  result,  mu¬ 
sic  education  students  rarely  attain 
familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the 
great  philosophers  who  have  reflected 
upon  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  experi¬ 
ence.  Consequently,  they  must  per¬ 
force  fall  back  on  a  philosophy  based 
on  those  areas  of  knowledge  in  which 
they  are  more  competent,  the  technical, 
mechanical,  historical  and  extra-mu¬ 
sical  aspects  of  music. 

Systematic  and  consistent  efforts  to 
develop  an  aesthetically  valid  philoso¬ 
phy  of  music  education  are  urgently 
needed  at  this  time.  All  teachers  de¬ 
velop  a  philosophy  based  upon  their 
experience.  If  their  experience  is  one¬ 
sided  or  incomplete,  this  fact  can  only 
be  reflected  in  their  philosophy.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  one-sided  philosophy  results  in 
one-sided  practice.  The  interaction 
among  the  three — philosophy,  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice — is  inevitable.  All 
music  e<lucators  need  a  sound  philoso¬ 
phical  foundation  in  musical  aesthetics 
as  a  basis  for  developing  valid  pro¬ 
grams  of  music  education,  valid  teach- 


2  Lsng«r,  Suaanne  K.,  Philosophy  tn  a  New  Key,  p.  195. 
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ing  procedures  and  a  valid  conception 
of  the  appropriate  role  of  musical  tech¬ 
nics  in  music  education.  The  efforts 
of  individual  teachers,  teacher  prepara- 


10  REASONS 

why  more  and  more  music  educators 
are  taking  advantage  of  the 

GRnSCH-TILSON 

Music  Talent  Test 

to  help  them  build  bigger  and 
better  music  departments 


1.  The  teat  rreatly  etimulatei  intereet  In  moele 
for  both  student!  and  their  parents. 

1.  The  test  helps  recruit  new  beginners... helps 
organize  and  maintain  “second”  ^nds. 

8.  The  teet  material  la  provided  by  your  local 
Gretach  dealer*  and  the  tMt  ia  administered  with 
his  help. 

4.  Test  material  ia  designed,  prepared  and  tested 
by  a  MUSIC  EDUCATOR,  Lowell  Mason  Tilson, 
Eiean  of  Music,  Emeritus,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  who  proved  its 
validity. 

5.  The  test  is  on  phonograph  records  which  sim- 
plifles  administering  the  test  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  ability  of  person  administering  the  test. 
4.  The  test  includes  pitch,  time,  intensity  and 
tonal  memory . . .  with  25  problems  in  each  section 
which  gives  students  a  fair  chance  to  test  their 
musical  ability. 

7.  Clear  concise  instructions  are  included  in  the 
recordings  making  it  easier  for  the  students  taking 
test. 

•.  The  teat  is  short... does  not  overtax  student 
. . .  ten  to  five  hundred  students  can  be  tested 
at  one  time  in  less  than  26  minutes. 

9.  Test  is  used  in  college  methods  classes  as  well 
as  in  test  and  measurement  classes.  Answers  are 
easy  to  tabulate. 

10.  The  test  is  on  State  recommended  lists  as 
desirable  material  for  music  education  and  testing 
programs. 

*P.  I.  If  eon  do  not  hero  s  local  Grttoek  dealer  or  tponU 
liko  furtkrr  information  hafort  eontaeting  your  local 
Gretach  dealer  mail  coupon  below  fodav. 
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tion  institutions  and  the  profession  as 
a  whole  need  urgently  to  be  pointed  in 
this  direction  if  music  education  is  to 
hold  secure  the  enviable  position  it  has 
already  attained  and  if  it  is  to  develop 
further  toward  making  the  rich  and  vi¬ 
tal  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
human  personality  of  which  it  is  ulti¬ 
mately  capable. 


NEW  BOOKS  /or  CHILDREN 

The  Extra  Hand.  By  Rene  Prud’Hom- 
meaijx.  Illustrated  by  Raymond  Abel. 
New  York.  Tbe  Viking  Press.  1953.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  lively  story  of  magic  and  mys¬ 
tery  that  will  hold  the  interest  of  young 
readers  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It 
all  takes  place  during  one  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  Johnny  and  Richard  Knight  found 
putting  on  a  magic  show  an  exciting  ven¬ 
ture  especially  with  the  unpredictable  Mr. 
Draj'ton  and  his  daughter  Belinda.  Their 
second  project  was  to  find  out  who  was  us¬ 
ing  the  abandoned  shed  on  the  old  Decker 
farm.  These  two  enterprises  gave  the 
boys  a  bectic  but  memorable  summer. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Written  and  illustrated  by 
Jack  W’eaver.  New  York.  The  V’lklng 
Press.  1953.  $2.50. 

Mr.  O’Hara  owned  the  general  store  in 
Hickory  Limb  and  he  certainly  had  the 
Irish  gift  of  gab.  In  the  “Hot  Air  Cor¬ 
ner”  of  his  store,  he  holds  forth  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  both  old  and  young  telling  tall 
tales  in  his  flowery  way.  It’s  a  marvel 
that  one  person  could  be  the  hero  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  adventures — but 
that’s  Mr.  O’Hara.  Youngsters  will  enjoy 
this  lovable  character. 

The  Good  Ship  Spider  Queen.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Eda  and  Richard  Crist. 
Indianapolis.  Bobbs  •  Merrill  Company. 
1953.  $2.50. 

Junior  high  school  boys  will  enjoy  this 
thrilling  tale  of  adventure.  When  some 
one  carelessly  includes  a  jar  containing  a 
huge  mean-looking  spider  in  Mrs.  Van 
Trant’s  grocery  order,  the  action  begins. 
There  are  deserted  mills,  a  new  canal 
barge,  and  what-have-you.  It  is  all  grand 
fun  and  packed  with  action. 
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Human  Relations  and  the 

Music  Supervision 

By  NEAL  E.  GLENN 

Editor'i  Note:  Dr.  Neal  Olenn,  Director  of  Uutie  Education,  Ohio  Univereity  i* 
preeminentlv  qualified  to  deal  tcith  thii  eubjeet  in  the  field  of  mu$ie  education.  He  i* 
eepeciallp  interetted  in  the  need  for  good  in-iervice  training  and  eupervition.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  thii  ietue  hat  tried  to  pretent  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  atpectt  of  Ameri¬ 
can  mutic  education.  Although  Dr.  Olenn  it  a  conttructice  thinker  in  tchool  mutic, 
he  it  among  thote  telect  few  who  know  how  to  put  into  practice  the  refined  thinking 
of  our  educational  theoriete.  In  thit  article  he  hat  pointed  up  for  eontideration  tome 
of  the  batic  adminittratire  and  pertonalitg  requirementt  which  implement  the  work 
of  the  fnutie  tupervitor.  A  paraphrate  of  the  often  quoted  ttatement,  "he  who  littent 
learnt,"  it  apparently  the  tummum  bonum  of  the  qualificationt  for  tuecettful  tuper- 
vition. 

Many  music  educators  are  at  and  less  time  in  teaching  boys  and  girl* 
present  concerned  about  the  music.  Thus,  music  supervisors  are 
role  of  the  music  supervisor  in  finding  that  they  are  confronted  with 
the  modern  elementary  school.  Music  the  problem  of  guiding  and  directing 
educators  might  well  be  concerned  over  a  music  program  with  the  help  of  the 
this  problem  because  it  is  without  class-room  teacher.  The  “self  con- 
doubt  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  tained  class-room”  has  likewise  caused 
music  education  picture  today.  School  many  music  teachers  no  little  concern, 
administrators  are  often  critical  of  mu-  Generally,  music  teachers  are  con- 
sic  supervision  because  they  feel  that  cemed  because  they  feel  that  their 
the  music  teacher  does  not  understand  function  as  a  teacher  of  music  has  been 
the  real  purpose  of  music  as  a  part  of  usurped — that  music  subject  matter 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  has  “been  sold  down  the  river.”  It  is 
Further,  these  administrators  often  in-  not  my  purpose  to  uphold  either  side 
dicate  that  though  the  purpose  of  teach-  of  this  argument,  because  I  believe  that 
ing  music  as  a  subject  is  today  that  of  music  supervision  could  serve  a  very 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  mu-  worth-while  function  in  the  education 
sic,  the  philosophy  underlying  much  of  elementary  school  children.  It  is 
of  the  teaching  of  music,  both  in  the  not  a  matter  of,  “should  there  be  a  mu- 
past  and  in  the  present,  seems  to  be  sic  supervisory  program  ?,”  but  rather, 
that  each  child  is  a  potential  producer  “what  kind  of  a  program”  shall  it  be 
of  music.  '  and  how  can  it  function  in  a  more  ef- 

Other  problems  and  issues  have  fective  manner?  Someone  must  guide 
plagued  the  music  supervisors.  Due  to  and  direct  the  music  experience  of  the 
increased  enrollment  in  the  elementary  boys  and  girls  of  America.  The  real 
schools,  the  classroom  teacher  is  play-  purpose  of  this  short  article  is  to  dis¬ 
ing  a  much  more  important  role  in  the  cuss  ways  and  means  whereby  a  music 
music  program  than  ever  before.  The  supervisor  might  function  in  a  manner 
music  supervisor  is  actually  spending  that  would  make  him  an  important 
more  time  in  planning  and  organizing  part  of  the  modem  elementary  school. 
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What  is  Democratic  Music 
Supervision? 

Oood  muoic  eupervision  must  be  of 
the  sort  that  respecte  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  and  is  of¬ 
fered  and  provided  as  a  friendly  advis¬ 
ory  service  rather  than  as  an  autocratic 
domination  of  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

The  music  supervisor  must  recognize 
that  she  is  a  part  of  the  entire  school 
program  and  that  the  school  adminis¬ 
tration  has  provided  supervisory  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  purpose  of  helping  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers  and  of  bringing  about 
a  desirable  oo-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school  system.  Mu¬ 
sic  supervisors  should  recognize  that 
they  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  a 
healthy  attitude  toward  music  on  the 
part  of  elementary  teachers  and  the 
pupils  they  teach  only  if  they  become 
a  part  of  the  complete  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  The  music  supervisor  should  be 
a  part  of  a  unified  educational  team 
that  has  developed  certain  basic  aims 
an<l  objectives  toward  which  the  whole 
school  is  working.  This  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  should  prevent  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  practice  of  widely  different 
points  of  view  by  specialists  in  music, 
art  and  physical  education,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Furthermore  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  among  these  specialists  may  be 
possible,  and  perhaps  more  intelligent 
decisions  will  be  possible  concerning 
the  broad  and  general  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

How  Should  the  Music  Supervisor 
Work? 

The  entire  act  of  music  supervision, 
which  involves  working  with  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  teaching  children  music 
and  directing  the  many  activities  of  an 
elementary  music  program  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  one.  Its  complexities  have 


caused  many  educators  to  lose  interest 
in  music  supervision,  |)artly  because 
music  supervisors  themselves  have  of- 
ten-times  been  ineffective  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
often  expressed  by  music  educators 
have  not  always  agreed  with  that  of 
the  elementary  school  program.  If  a 
music  supervisor  is  to  bo  an  effective 
part  of  the  elementary  school  she  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modem 
elementary  education  and  the  place 
that  music  has  in  this  educational  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  ability  to  supervise  a  music 
program  is  in  reality  the  ability  to  give 
democratic  leadership  to  elementary 
teachers  and  administration  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  maintenance  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  environment  in  which  children 
may  learn  music.  The  whole  subject 
of  democratic  leadership  implies  many 
interdependent  activities  that  make  de¬ 
mocratic  leadership  a  reality.  One  of 
these  interdependent  activities  is  hu¬ 
man  relations  or  the  ability  to  work  ef¬ 
fectively  with  individuals  and  groups. 
Human  relations  likewise  include  the 
ability  to  guide  and  direct  groups  in 
working  effectively  together. 

Another  interdependent  activity  is 
group  action.  Group  action  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nf«essarv  in  the  planning  and 
organization  of  the  music  program. 
The  music  supervisor  will  achieve  her 
purposes  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
elementary  teachers  bring  about  change 
in  the  music  program,  due  to  their 
united  effort.  ' 

Still,  another  interdependent  activ¬ 
ity  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
music  supervisor’s  ability  to  lead,  is 
the  understanding  of  musical  learning 
and  fundamental  principles  by  which 
we  describe  the  learning  activities  of 
children  and  adolescents.  There  are 
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many  other  factorg  which  the  compe*- 
tent  music  supervisor  either  conacioua* 
Ij  or  unconsciously  uses  in  guiding  an 
effective  elementary  music  program. 
No  doubt  each  individual  uses  means 
and  methods  successfully  that  may  not 
be  as  effective  if  used  by  other  music 
teachers.  However,  all  teachers  must 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  work 
and  likewise  supervision  must  include 
some  kind  of  an  evaluation  program. 

What  is  Leadershipf 

The  utopia  in  democratic  leadership 
would  be  a  leader  who  had  both  earned 
and  deserved  her  position  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Certainly  all  teachers  are  lead¬ 
ers,  but  the  music  supervisor  must  bo 
a  leader  in  the  democratic  sense  of  the 
term  or  the  leadership  will  be  ineffec¬ 
tive.  The  growing  concept  of  super¬ 
vision  is  one  that  considers  it  a  staff 
function — a  special  service  provided  by 
the  school  administration  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  principals  and  teachers, 
and  of  bringing  about  a  desirable  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  work  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  system.  This  type  of  su¬ 
pervision  needs  a  supervisor  who  knows 
how  to  induce  elementary  teachers  to 
help  with  the  music  program,  even  if 
the  elementary  teacher  may  be  a  rather 
inexperienced  musician.  Most  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  are  afraid  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  music  because  of  their 
past  experiences  with  '  music.  The 
development  of  a  healthy  attitude  in 
the  entire  elementary  staff  toward  the 
music  program  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  leadership  of  the  music  supervisor. 

Effective  music  supervision  implies 
that  the  music  supervisor  understands 
the  democratic  meaning  of  leadership, 
the  fine  art  of  human  relations  and  the 
secret  of  dealing  with  groups.  Last 
and  by  no  means  least,  the  supervisor 


miist  understand  the  fine  points  of  eval¬ 
uation. 

What  Do  We  Mean  By 
Human  Relaiionsf 

These  words  express  one  of  the  most 
needed  elements  of  a  good  supervisory 
program  in  the  elementary  music  pro¬ 
gram.  We  need  music  teachers  who 
understand  and  respect  other  people 
and  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  that  everyone  con¬ 
cerned — parents,  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators — have  had  a  part  in  determin¬ 
ing  its  destiny.  The  best  of  music  pro¬ 
grams  is  doomed  to  failure  if  they  are 
imposed  upon  a  group  of  other  students 
and  teachers  who  have  not  been  con¬ 
sulted.  I  suppose  if  there  is  one  small 
piece  of  advice  that  all  music  teachers 
should  know  and  understand,  it  might 
be  summarized  by  the  Golden  Rule — 
“Do  Unto  Others  As  You  Would  Have 
Them  Do  Unto  You.” 

What  are  the  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  that  exist  between  one  per¬ 
son  and  another,  one  person  and  a 
group,  or  between  groups?  Why  do 
some  music  teachers  succeed  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  fine  elementary  program  and 
others  fail  ?  Why  is  there  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  friendliness  among 
some  teaching  groups  and  not  among 
others?  Why  are  the  students  happy 
and  interested  in  some  classes  and  not 
in  others?  T  suspect,  if  one  might 
delve  into  the  interaction  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  groups,  the  answers  might  be 
found.  The  fine  elementary  program 
was  developed  because  students,  and 
teachers  understood  each  other  and  no 
one — not  even  the  music  supervisor 
was  attempting  to  dominate  the  educa¬ 
tional  scene.  Children  and  teachers 
were  happy  because  there  was  a  feeling 
of  security  that  prevailed.  The  teach- 
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en  were  secure  in  that  they  knew  what 
to  expect  and  the  children  were  secure 
because  they  had  never  had  any  reason 
to  think  of  the  music  period  as  a  time 
when  they  would  be  made  to  feel  in¬ 
secure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  expects 
teachers  to  be  perfect,  but  teachers 
must  learn  that  no  one  is  quite  as  in¬ 
terested  in  their  ideas  as  their  own 
self.  The  music  supervisor  who  wants 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  will  spend  far  more 
time  listening  than  she  will  talking. 

A  prospective  music  teacher  once 
asked  me,  “Is  there  anything  that  will 
help  me  to  influence  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  to  work  with  their  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  with  me  in  the  organization 
of  fine  music  experiences  V*  Her  ques¬ 
tion  expressed  the  anxiety  of  many 
young  teachers  on  the  whole  problem 
of  “how  to  get-along  with  other  peo¬ 
ple”  whose  support  you  need  very  des¬ 
perately.  The  followihg  rules  are  a 
■“must”  for  good  human  relations: 

1.  A  good  music  supervisor  lives 
democracy.  If  all  music  teachers  lived 
by  this  rule,  everyone  would  be  glad 
to  help  in  the  organization  and  the 
“carrying  out”  of  a  fine  elementary 
music  program.  All  teachers  like  a 
voice  in  determining  school  policy,  se¬ 
lecting  text-books,  and  in  developing 
courses  of  study.  Teachers  like  to  feel 
free  to  express  themselves. 

2.  A  good  music  supervisor  in¬ 
spires  confidence.  Elementary  teach¬ 
ers  like  to  present  their  problems  can¬ 
didly — admitting  error  if  the  situation 
warrants  it — and  receiving  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions.  Further,  most  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  expect  an  intellectual 
challenge  from  the  music  supervisor. 

3.  A  good  music  supervisor  is  rea¬ 
sonable.  Never  tell  an  elementary 


teacher  who  is  attempting  to  teach  mu¬ 
sic  that  her  lesson  is  poor.  Remember 
she  is  probably  doing  the  very  best  she 
can. 

4.  A  good  supervisor  spends  more 
time  praising  elementary  teachers  than 
she  does  criticizing  their  work. 

5.  A  good  music  supervisor  knows 
that  she  often  makes  mistakes — even 
as  the  elementary  teacher. 

6.  A  good  music  supervisor  is  a 
likeable  human  being.  The  key  to 
good  supervision  is  not  to  be  sought 
only  in  the  latest  textbodcs.  It  must 
also  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  music 
teacher. 
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Music  for  Every  Child 

By  LILLIAN  BALDWIN 

Eiitor’M  Note:  Mu$ic  Appreciation,  Ah  I  Thou  art  to  difficult  to  explain  and  too 
elutive  to  rereal.  The  author  of  this  article,  Lillian  Baldwin  hat  ettablithed  for  her- 
telf  and  the  Public  Bchoolt  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  reputation  for  fine  appreciation  pro- 
gramt  which  hat  penetrated  into  the  far  reeettet  of  American  educational  life.  In 
addition  to  her  petition  at  Supervitor  of  Mutic  Appreciation  for  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schoolt,  the  it  alto  Contultant  <n  Mutic  Education  for  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orehet- 
tra.  One  of  her  dittinctive  publicationt  it  a  widely  uted  text,  Mutic  For  Young 
Littenert.  During  September,  195S  there  will  appear  her  latett  contribution,  a  compre- 
hentive  library  of  recorded  mutic  entitled  Mutical  Sound  Bookt  For  Young  Littenert. 
The  library  will  rontittt  of  tixty  10”  78  rpm  recordt  divided  Into  three  tectiont.  Blue, 
Crimton,  and  Oreen  Bookt.  Thit  Editor  urget  invettigation  of  thit  new  teriet  of  dit- 
tinetive  recordingt. 


The  music  of  Mozart,  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Brahms,  so  fresh 
and  '  satisfying  through  the 
years,  poses  this  question,  “Why  are 
no  such  masterpieces  being  written  in 
these  days  of  superior  musical  training 
and  opportunity?  What  is  wrong 
with  our  composers?  Perhaps  the 
question  should  be,  “What  is  wrong 
with  our  world  ?”  The  answer,  if 
there  is  one,  is  not  the  familiar  story 
of  the  composer  seldom  appreciated  in 
his  own  time.  It  is  something  more 
than  our  natural  resistance  to  a  new 
idiom — something  which  time  cannot 
touch  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  itself. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  defined  great 
poetry  as  “Great  thoughts,  greatly  ex¬ 
pressed”  and  in  those  four  words  told 
the  secret  of  the  arts.  Great  thoughts 
and  emotions  are  of  the  spirit,  great 
techniques  of  expression,  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  Great  music  demands  both.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  our  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  composers  have  said  nothing  so 
superbly  shows  that  they  have  lacked 
neither  the  urge  to  express  nor  the 
craftmanship.  How  well  they  could 
say  it,  had  they  only  more  to  say! 
Could  it  be  that  subconsciously  they 


feel  themselves  spokesman  for  a  disil¬ 
lusioned  age  which  is  paying  too  dear¬ 
ly  for  its  amazing  material  progress? 
Even  the  wars  which  have  dominated 
our  time  lack  spirit.  We  laugh  at  the 
heroics,  the  old  fashioned  waves  of 
feeling  that  once  led  men  to  die  “madly 
upon  the  spears  in  martial  ecstacy.” 
Now  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  selling 
the  public  with  smart  nomenclature 
and  a  thin  disguise  of  sport — “Today’s 
score  of  migs  shot  down  .  .  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  wars  of  “civ¬ 
ilized”  countries  have  been  fought  by 
the  men  who  made  them  I 

Destruction  may  be  efficiently  im¬ 
personal,  but  never,  creation.  The 
composer  cannot  be  a  robot  with  a 
mechanical  brain  and  heart.  Beetho¬ 
ven  may  have  had  the  answer  to  the 
plain  man’s  questioning  of  a  Shostako- 
vitch  symphony  when  he  said,  so  sim¬ 
ply,  of  his  own  great  music,  “From 
the  heart  it  came,  to  the  heart  it  shall 

go” 

It  is  true  that  compared  with  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
ours  has  not  been  a  period  of  great  mu¬ 
sical  creation.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  twentieth  century  may  go 
down  in  history  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
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Appreciation.  With  good  music  now  a 
possible  part  of  everyday  life,  music 
has  come  into  its  own  as  a  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  communication  of  feelings 
the  whole  world  shares  in  a  language 
the  whole  world  can  understand.  And 
because  the  receiving  end  of  any  com¬ 
munication  is  as  important  as  the  send¬ 
ing,  attention  now  turns  to  the  receiver 
of  music,  the  listener. 

Appreciation  of  music  is  as  old  as 
music  itself.  Were  this  not  true,  the 
art  of  music  would  scarcely  have  sur¬ 
vived.  But  music  appreciation,  as  a 
particular  area  of  study,  belongs  to  our 
own  times  and  much  of  its  pioneering 
has  been  done  in  the  public  school  of 
America.  The  mere  placing  of  the 
word,  appreciati(Mi,  on  a  course  of 
study  dot's  not  change  its  meaning. 
Appreciation,  from  the  Latin,  appre- 
dare,  means  to  value,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  market  value  but  of  the  value  to 
the  individual.  Obviously,  then,  no 
one  can  teach  appreciation.  Yet  how 
hanl  some  fact-happy  people  have  tried 
to  make  this  intimate,  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  music  toe  the  mark  of  tests 
and  passing  paper-work!  When  asked 
what  then  can  we  teachers  do  I  am 
often  reminded  of  this  saying  of  a  wise 
man,  “That  God  is,  we  believe:  what 
God  is  we  make  the  experience  and  we 
know.”  I  cannot  resist  the  parallel, 
“That  music  is,  we  believe:  what  mu¬ 
sic  is  we  make  the  experience  and  we 
know.”  To  help  the  child  make  the 
experience  so  that  he  may  know  what 
music  is — that  is  what  we  can  do.  It 
is  a  thrilling  thought  that  no  child  is 
too  unmusical  or  too  remote  to  share 
the  lovely  quiet  of  the  Happy  Spirits, 
to  dance  merrily  with  Mendelssohn’s 
fairies  or  march  with  Sigurd,  the 
Crusader  I 

To  appreciate  music  one  must  have 


not  only  a  sense  of  musical  beauty  but 
also  an  awareness  of  the  factors  that 
cause  it.  A  catchy  rhythm,  a  pleasing 
melody  or  harmony,  an  effective  tone 
pattern,  appealing  mood  or  poetic  sug¬ 
gestion — these  are  some  of  the  fine  de¬ 
tails  we  learn  to  listen  for.  The 
teacher,  himself  aware  of  these  points 
of  interest,  calls  them  to  the  attention 
of  his  young  companions  who  might 
otherwise  miss  them.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  self-made  listeners,  excellent  ones 
who  have  the  added  thrill  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer.  But  many  who  have  groped 
their  way  to  the  complete  joy  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  many  more  who  may  never  find  it, 
sigh  for  lost  hours  of  pleasure  and  envy 
today’s  children  who  can  grow  up  with 
this  beautiful  experience. 

^fusic  education’s  ideal  of  “music 
for  every  child”  not  only  includes  but 
features  the  child  whose  only  lasting 
joy  of  music  may  be  that  of  listening. 
He  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that 
he  is  “only  a  listener,”  a  discard  from 
the  chorus  or  band.  As  a  small  boy 
proudly  said  to  me  after  a  children’s 
concert,  “I  guess  us  listeners  are  pretty 
important.  If  everybody  was  up  there 
on  the  stage  a-playing  who’d  sit  in  the 
seats  and  do  the  clapping!”  “How 
right  you  are,”  I  replietl,  “without  the 
clapping  of  goo<l  listeners  the  players 
would  be  too  discouraged  to  keep  on 
practicing.  Even  the  composers  might 
give  up  and,  after  awhile  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  concerts.  Good  listen¬ 
ers  are  very  important.  They  bring 
something  to  a  concert.”  “Oh  yes,” 
said  another  standing  near,  “And  did 
you  know  that  we  knew  all  about  these 
pieces  before  we  came  ?  We  read  about 
them  in  our  books  and  we  listened  to 
the  records.”  Then,  fixing  me  with  a 
candid  gray  eye  he  said,  “Do  the  or¬ 
chestra  men  know  as  much  as  we  do 
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about  the  pieces  ?”  To  which  I  could 
only  say,  “Well,  honestly,  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  they  do,  but  let’s  not  say  anything 
about  that.”  It’s  a  proud  thing  to  be 
a  good  listener! 

Awareness  of  musical  beauty,  which 
might  be  called  the  active  part  of  music 
appreciation,  should  also  alert  us  to 
any  clouds  on  its  bright  horizons.  One 
cloud  which  should  concern  us  far  more 
than  it  does,  is  the  indifference,  even 
the  neglect  of  quiet  listening  for  the 
little  child.  It  takes  such  patience  and 
skill  to  keep  his  butterfly  attention 
poised  on  a  piece  of  music  long  enough 
to  taste  its  nectar.  And  it  certainly 
takes  something  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  “Kiddie  Record” — just  about  the 
cheapest  of  musical  fare.  In  those 
early  years,  which  psychologists  call 
the  “sensory  period”  the  rihild  b<^n8 
to  form  the  tastes  and  attitudes  toward 
music  which  are  to  last  a  lifetime.  It 
is  then  that  no  music  is  quite  good 
enough  for  him! 

There  are  few  things  easier  or  pleas¬ 
anter  than  to  set  a  group  of  kinder¬ 
garteners  clapping  and  stepping  to  a 
lively  tune.  They  like  it.  It  satis¬ 
fies  the  restless  muscles  of  growing 
bodies  and  it  is  jolly  to  be  doing  it 
with  other  children.  There  are  many 
values  in  following  the  orderly  pattern 
of  a  march  or  the  music’s  suggestions 
for  mimetic  play  in  which  the  child  be¬ 
comes  the  dancing  fairy  or  the  creep¬ 
ing  turtle.  The  child  needs  the  rhy¬ 
thmic  activity  of  music. 

But  the  young  child  also  needs 
quiet — not  the  repressive,  “be-still-or- 
I’ll-spank-yni”  but  the  live,  contented 
quiet  of  an  fjccupied  mind.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced’  that  the  normal  child  enjoys  his 
own  thoughts  and  fancies  if  given  a 
chance'to  have  them.  One  of  the  major 
concerns  of  our  child  sp^'clalists  is  the 


serious  over-stimulation  of  today’s 
youngsters  whose  senses  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  bombarded  by  a  confusion  of 
sights  and  sounds.  Only  think  of  the 
impact  of  today’s  world  on  a  baby’s 
sensibilities,  the  bewildering  impres¬ 
sions  which  he  must  assimilate  at  high 
speed!  Lucky  little  pioneer  children, 
playing,  unsupervised,  by  a  quiet 
stream  or  dreaming  by  a  cabin  fireplace 
free  from  the  noisy  nonsense  of  com¬ 
mercial  entertainment.  So  much  lov¬ 
ing  care  is  given  to  the  young  child, 
his  food,  his  shots,  his  every  physical 
need,  while  mentally  and  emotionally 
his  diet  is  often  a  scandal.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  he  seems  to  be  able  to  take  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  intellectual  rough- 
age  along  with  his  inescapable  “peck 
of  dirt.”  We  cannot  keep  a  child 
away  from  his  own  world.  But  we  e^n 
and  should  provide  a  balanct;  of  emo¬ 
tional  fare  upon  which  a  young  mind 
and  spirit  can  grow  and  adjust  to  its 
environment. 

Listening  to  music  can  contribute 
toward  that  live,  contented  quiet  which 
every  child  needs.  In  this  the  schools 
can  help.  But  unfortunately  they  too 
seem  to  be  developing  such  a  yen  for 
publicity,  for  school  pictures  in  the 
papers,  for  radio  and  TV  programs 
that  compete  with  the  entertainment 
field,  that  they  over-emphasize  the 
things  that  show.  The  news  photo- 
graper,  playing  the  angle  that  kids 
must  be  cute,  wants  pictures  of  tiny 
children  in  band  uniforms,  complete 
with  miniature  dnim  majorette.  He 
w’ould  have  no  interest  in  the  same  chil¬ 
dren  listening  to  a  lovely  tune  and,  of 
course  they  couldn’t  listen  if  he  were 
around,  with  his  flash  bulbs!  T  have 
even  heard  teachers  rationalize  these 
show-off  activities  as  “live  participa¬ 
tion.”  As  if  thinking,  feeling  and 
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imagining  were  not  live  participation! 
In  the.  whirl  of  our  popular  activity 
programs  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
the  ancient  precept,  “Be  still  and 
know  .  . 

There  is  no  poorer  way  to  start  a 
child’s  musical  experience  than  to  let 
him  think  that  he  must  do  something 
conspicuous  every  time  he  hears  a  tune. 
If  we  are  honestly  trying  to  make  him 
music-conscious,  rather  than  self-con¬ 
scious,  we  must  help  him  to  realize 
that  music  invites  us  to  do  many 
things.  Sometimes  a  lively  tune  says, 
“Clap  and  step  with  me”  and  that  is 
fun.  Or  a  tune  may  say,  “Sing  with 
me”  and  how  nice  that  is!  And  then, 
sometimes  a  tune  says,  “Be  quiet  now 
and  listen  to  me.  I  can  bring  you 
pleasant  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
even  make-believe  pictures  and  stor¬ 
ies.” 

First,  last  and  always  the  child  and 
his  teacher  must  remember  that  music 
is  the  special  treat  for  the  ear.  In 
these  days  of  beguiling  video,  educa¬ 
tion  faces  the  grave  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  that  music  is  the  sound  art.  “Mu¬ 
sic  exists  only  as  it  is  heard”  and  the 
eye  can  never  substitute  for  the  ear. 
One  day,  in  a  radio  broadcast  to  third 
graders  I  had  been  telling  how  little 
Edward  Orieg  use  to  walk  with  his 
mother  in  the  forest  of  Norway  and 
listen  to  her  stories  of  the  forest  fair¬ 
ies.  It  all  seemed  so  real  to  the  little 
boy  that,  as  he  watched  the  flickering 
shadoira  of  the  leaves,  he  fancied  he 
saw  the  elves  dancing.  “Edward  Grieg 
never  forgot  those  fairy  fancies,”  I 
said,  “and  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man 
and  a  great  composer,  he  put  the  elves 
and  trolls  into  his  music.  Here  is  one 
of  his  pieces  called,  ‘Elfin.  Dance.’ 
Close  your  eyes  and  listen.”  Then  a 
lovely  live  flute  played  “Elfin  Dance.” 


Almost  with  the  last  note,  so  the  teach¬ 
er  told  me,  an  excited  little  voice  cried 
out,  “Oh,  I  imaginationed  myself  the 
nicest  little  elf  as  I  was  sitting  there 
on  the  log  with  little  Edward  Grieg!” 

Would  he  have  “imaginationed  him¬ 
self”  a  little  elf  if  he  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  a  troupe  of  Walt  Disney  cut-outs 
capering  to  Grieg’s  music,  which  would 
then  have  been  merely  incidental  ?  Or 
would  he  have  been  so  eager  to  take  his 
green  crayon  and  show  us  his  little  elf  ? 
I  doubt  it.  To  the  child — to  anybody 
— “close  your  eyes  and  listen”  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  enter  the  world  music  can 
create  just  for  him.  If  it  is  a  picture 
world,  at  least  the  picture  is  his  own. 
The  picture  is  still  his  own  even  if  it 
is  suggested  by  the  composer’s  title  or 
by  a  word  sketch.  It  is  surprising  how 
soon  children  outgrow  the  picture 
stage  and  learn  by-  happy  experience 
that  music  serves  us  best  when,  for  a 
moment,  it  lifts  us  above  tbe  visible 
world.  How  tragic  it  would  be  if  edu¬ 
cation  unwittingly  betrayed  the  great 
sound  art  of  music  by  trying  to  present 
it  through  the  eye ! 

Today’s  wonderful  audio-visual  ma¬ 
chines  are  fine  tools.  They  become 
teaching  aides  only  when  used  with 
keen  discrimination  and  understanding 
of  the  subject  they  serve.  It  is  the 
good  teacher,  not  the  salesman,  who 
knows  that  films  and  slides  which  serve 
science  and  the  representative  arts  so 
admirably  may  be  less  valuable;  even 
harmful  in  the  presentation  of  music 
which,  in  turn,  depends  on  fine  record¬ 
ings  to  recreate  musical  sound.  Nor 
is  it  always  well  to  combine  sense  im¬ 
pressions — not  so  long  as  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  dispersed  attention.  “Look 
and  listen”  is  imperative  at  the  rail¬ 
road  crossing  but  not  in  appreciation 
of  the  arts. 
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In  Cleveland,  music  for  young  lis¬ 
teners  with  its  conspicuous  flowering 
in  the  Cleveland  Orchestra’s  concerts 
for  children  and  young  people,  is  an 
interesting  story.  I  might  have  told 
that  story  with  impressive  figures  and 
detail  of  organization,  but  those  have 
already  been  documented  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  know  them.  And  I 
might  have  told  it  in  the  amusing  and 
amazing  incidents  which  are  my  treas¬ 
ure.  I  have  chosen  rather  to  tell  of 
some  of  the  thinking  back  of  what  we 
have  done.  It  has  been  the  careful 
development  of  a  single  theme — the  ut¬ 
most  in  music  for  children — woven 
into  a  pattern  of  the  good  will  and 
good  works  of  all  of  us,  from  the  or¬ 
chestra  conductor  to  the  doormen  and 
friendly  policemen,  from  the  school 
principal  and  teachers  to  Jerry’s  dad 
who  wouldn’t  think  of  going  to  a  sym¬ 
phony  concert  himself  but  is  proud 
that  Jerry  likes  to  go. 

Concerts  for  children  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country,  a  heartening 
sign.  But  it  is  the  concert  idea  that 
is  really  significant.  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tell  kindergartners  that  in  the 
beginning  the  word  concert  meant 
merely  together.  And  since  listening 
to  music  is  one  of  the  nicest  things 
people  can  do  together,  music  just 
seemed  to  take  over  the  word,  concert, 
for  itself  1  Really  all  that  you  need  to 
make  a  concert  is  good  listeners  and 
music.  And  whether  the  music  is 
made  by  a  big  symphony  orchestra  or 
the  players  and  singers  of  your  own 


town  or  school,  by  radio  or  by  good  re¬ 
cordings,  it  is  still  a  concert  when  good 
listeners  get  together  1 

Given  enough  enthusiastic  promo¬ 
ters,  it  is  comparatively  easy  and  fine 
publicity  to  bring  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  concert  hall.  It  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter  to  bring  thousands  of 
young  listeners  who  know  ‘'all  about 
the  pieces,”  whose  concert  manners  are 
almost  suspiciously  good  and  who  even 
confess  to  having  given  “dirty  looks” 
to  whisperers  from  another  school — it’s 
always  “another  school !”  Giving 
dirty  looks  is  not  part  of  our  concert 
preparation.  But,  after  all,  who’d 
buy  a  ticket  to  hear  “other  kids  whis¬ 
per  ?”  I’m  so  often  asked,  “But  how 
do  you  make  them  behave  ?”  The  true 
answer  is  that  it’s  the  music  makes 
them  behave.  But  I  seldom  say  it  for 
that  involves  us  in  the  long  discussion 
of  what  music  can  mean  to  a  young  lis¬ 
tener. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  today  we  have  no 
Mozarts.  But  we  do  have  thousands 
of  little  boys  like  Peter  who  ended  his 
concert  letter  with,  “then  everybody 
went  home  twice  as  happy  as  when 
they  came thousands  of  young  Aud¬ 
reys  for  whom,  “as  the  orchestra  begins 
to  play  a  new  world  begins  1”  Who 
knows  what  masterpieces  may  yet  come 
from  Audrey’s  “new  world  ?”  And  if 
not,  what  splendid  compensation  that 
our  listening  children  can  say  with 
little  Rose  Mary,  “Music  is  part  of 
mer 


The  Graduate  Student  and 

Music  Education 

By  THEODORE  F.  NORMAXX 

Editor'i  Note:  Under  the  leadenhip  of  Theodore  Normann,  the  Mueie  Educator » 
National  Conference  recently  instituted  an  extensive  nation-wide  program  of  Oraduate 
Study  in  Mueie  Education.  Ae  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  making  the  study  he  has 
had  the  responsibility  for  focusing  Conference  Members’  and  educators’  attention  on 
the  importance  of  a  need  for  establishing  programs,  standards,  and  criteria  for  evalu¬ 
ating  graduate  music  work.  His  article  surveys  significant  sign  posts  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  work  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  His  scholarly  treatment  reveals 
his  insight  into  the  problems  confronting  these  schools  in  the  development  of  signifi¬ 
cant  graduate  music  programs.  Mr.  Normann  is  associate  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

Graduate  study  in  the  United  nical  and  scientific  research.  The  hu- 
States  appears  to  be  suffering  manities,  the  social  sciences,  profes- 
today  from  what  our  forefathers  sional  education  in  the  main,  entered 
used  to  call  growing  pains.  No  doubt  the  lists  after  the  basic  pattern  had 
this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  youth  been  established.  Indeed,  profession- 
and  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  al  education  (including  music  educa- 
growth.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  three  gen-  tion)  achieved  graduate  standing  and 
erations  old,  for  the  first  full-fledged  recognition  little  more  than  a  genera- 
graduate  school  was  established  at  The  tion  ago.  Of  necessity  it  conformed 
Johns  Hofdcins  University  in  1876.  at  first  to  the  pattern  already  estab- 
The  number  of  advanced  degrees  lished.  But  increasing  restlessness  with 
earned  prior  to  1900  however  was  neg-  a  program  which  placed  primary  em- 
ligible  and  the  present  program  of  phasis  upon  pure  research  led  to  the 
graduate  study,  in  actual  fact,  may  be  establishment  of  the  M.Ed.  and  D.Ed. 
said  to  have  developed  since  World  degrees  on  the  theory  that  graduate 
War  I.  In  1918,  562  Ph.D.  degrees  study  should  become  more  meaningful 
were  granted  by  all  institutions.  This  and  practical  to  the  prospective  teach- 
had  risen  to  3,088  by  1940  and  to  well  er.  It  is  not  yet  dear,  however,  whe- 
over  6,000  by  1950.  .  ther  in  thus  professing  to  depart  from 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  our  established  tradition  the  educationists 
first  legitimate  graduate  schools  devel-  see  clearly  just  what  direction  they 
ope<l  largely  through  the  efforts  of  men  should  follow.  In  spite  of  the  new 
in  the  physical  sciences.  It  was  they  degrees  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
who,  during  the  slow  but  steady  in-  significant  changes  in  stated  require- 
crease  prior  to  World  War  I,  were  ments  aside  from  the  elimination  of  re- 
largely  responsible  for  establishing  quired  reading  knowledge  of  foreign 
the  framework  for  much  of  the  pres-  languages. 

ent  practice  in  graduate  study  with  its  In  brief  then,  graduate  study  was 
emphasis  preponderantly  upon  tech-  and,  to  a  large  extent,  still  is  conceived 
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to  be  a  period  of  training  in  indepen¬ 
dent  research  with  the  student’s  study 
culminating  in  a  thesis  which  shall  be 
an  original  contribution  to  knowledge. 
This  point  of  view  is  entirely  sound 
with  respect  to  the  physical  sciences. 
It  may  need  some  re-interpretation, 
however,  when  the  humanities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  attempt  to  adjust  to  a  graduate 
pattern  originally  designed  for  scien¬ 
tific  fields.  When  a  large  English  de¬ 
partment  in  a  great  metropolitan  uni¬ 
versity  offers  not  a  single  course  in  cre¬ 
ative  writing  on  the  graduate  level  one 
might  well  question  whether,  in  thus 
interpreting  a  tradition  of  scholarly 
research,  the  department  may  not  have 
lost  sight  of  its  major  generating 
force.  The  fine  arts  'are  not  basically 
sciences  at  all.  They  deal  with  the 
perception,  understanding,  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  feelings.  In  a  sense  they 
are  not  factual  but  imaginative,  sym¬ 
bolic,  illusory,  depending  in  no  small 
measure,  upon  sensitivity  of  percep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  tabulation  of  data, 
the  setting  up  of  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments,  or  the  application  of  statistical 
formulae.  No  one  would  deny  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  apply  the  principle 
of  research  to  the  fine  arts.  The  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  the  application  of  an  iden¬ 
tical  academic  formula  to  both  art  and 
science.  Musicians  will  need  to  be¬ 
ware  lest,  like  their  colleagues  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  lose  sight  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  elements  in  their  own  Subject  and 
become  so  involved  in  critical  and  edu¬ 
cational  dialectic  as  to  become  side¬ 
tracked  on  an  arid  non-creative  path 
that  leads  to  stagnation. 

To  tabulate,  let  us  say,  the  number 
of  different  intervals  in  some  obscure 
fourteenth  century  composition,  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  salary  levels  of  music  instruc¬ 
tors  in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  may  fulfill 


academic  regulations  but  can  scarcely 
be  musically  significant;  nor  do  such 
exercises  reveal  or  challenge  in  any 
honest  degree  the  musical  capabilities 
of  the  student.  If  graduate  study  is 
to  have  as  its  principle  objective  the 
development  of  the  ability  to  do  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  then  we  must  define 
research  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
conducive  to  the  student’s  own  growth 
and  development  as  a  musician  and  as 
a  teacher.  This  can  only  mean  that 
he  must  somewhere  be  equipped  with 
the  understanding,  intelligence,  and 
sensitivity  to  think  creatively  and  con¬ 
structively  in  music,  that  he  be  able  to 
carry  a  significant  idea  through  to  a 
legitimate  and  defensible  end,  and  that 
he  be  eternally  curious  and  inquiring 
about  the  nature  of  music  itself. 

If  we  would  tentatively  accept  this 
position,  then  we  are  faced  with  cer¬ 
tain  other  problems.  One  is  the  fact 
that  the  purposes  of  graduate  study 
are  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  an 
unreasonably  high  regard  for  the  value 
and  importance  of  an  advanced  degree 
to  the  teacher.  State  departments  of 
public  instruction,  boards  of  education, 
school  administrative  officers,  colleges 
and  universities — all  tend  to  exert  a 
continuous  pressure  toward  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  graduate  degrees  regard¬ 
less  of  their  pertinence  or  the  fitness  of 
the  individual  to  pursue  graduate 
studies.  This  pressure  unquestion-' 
ably  has  a  worthy  purpose  but,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  far  too 
little  concern  as  to  whether  the  teacher- 
candidate  is  of  graduate  calibre.  And 
there  is  likely  not  to  be  much,  if  any, 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
degree  itself.  Degree  letters  per  se 
have  become  an  academic  coin  of  the 
realm.  They  have  become  a  medium 
of  exchange  or  tenure,  promotion,  sal- 
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try  increments,  new  and  better  poai- 
tions.  Altogether  too  many  students 
follow  programs  in  education  in  which 
only  a  fraction  of  their  studies  may 
deal  with  the  subject  matter  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  teach.  There  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  number  of  music  educa- 
.'tors,  possessors  of  master’s  or  doctor’s 
degrees,  who  in  a  very  real  sense  have 
had  little  or  no  training  in  music  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  individual 
as  the  system  which  deserves  censure. 
It  is  a  system  that  has,  in  a  sense, 
grown  out  of  the  desire,  invariably 
present  in  any  type  of  bureaucratic 
control,  to  expand  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
pansion  without  consistently  keeping 
in  mind,  as  in  this  case*,  a  clear  cut  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  graduate  study  means  or 
whether  the  requisite  staff  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  available.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  situation  is  found  in  one  state 
university  which  lists  among  its  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  such  titles  as  Techniques 
of  the  Band,  Band  Administration, 
Problems  of  the  Band,  Band  Materials, 
Band  Arranging,  Repair  of  Band  In¬ 
struments,  Teaching  of  Band  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Band.  This  wealth  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  balanced  by  one  solitary 
graduate  course  in  music  theory ;  one 
in  music  history.  And  there  is  the 
young  man  who  spoke  up  frankly  at  a 
music  educators  meeting  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  securing  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  the  College  of  Education  be¬ 
cause  in  his  position  as  a  music  teacher 
he  needed  no  further  knowledge  of  mu¬ 
sic  history,  literature  or  composition! 

It  is  this  point  of  view  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  confusion  at¬ 
tendant  on  graduate  study  in  music  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  music  educator,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  teachers  of  other  subjects, 
is  inclined  to  evaluate  all  education  in 


terms  of  its  immediate  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  specific  teaching  situation. 
He  is  tempted  to  judge  the  value  of  an 
institution  in  terms  of  the  variety  and 
number  of  courses  it  offers  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  Departments  of  education  have 
not  been  entirely  guiltless  on  this 
count  for,  by  and  large,  they  have  too 
frequently  condoned  listing  graduate 
courses  on  the  basis  of  attracting  stu¬ 
dents  rather  than  for  their  real  and  es¬ 
sential  worth.  Research  done  on  the 
graduate  level,  as  a  consequence,  too 
often  reflects  a  series  of  mechanical 
operations  rather  than  a  development 
of  significant  understanding  and  the 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  indepen¬ 
dently. 

How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  can  an 
individual  think  independently  or 
clearly  without  a  background  of  the 
tools  to  think  with.  The  undergradu¬ 
ate  music  education  major  is  at  some 
disadvantage  in  this  regard.  He  may 
enter  college  with  little  or  no  previous 
musical  background  as  contrasted  with 
majors  in  piano,  violin  or  musical 
composition.  During  his  undergrad¬ 
uate  years  his  efforts  tend  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  in  order  to  give  him  some  modi¬ 
cum  of  preparation  for  the  widely 
varied  musical  responsibilities  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  assume  following 
graduation.  Coupled  with  this  is  the 
tendency  to  demand  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  propo.rtion  of  hours  in  general  and 
profession'll  education  which,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  must  be  included  at  the  expense 
of  his  musical  development.  As  a 
graduate  student  there  is  a  strong  like¬ 
lihood  that  his  undergraduate  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  sheer  musical  train¬ 
ing,  may  not  be  at  all  comparable  to 
that  of  majors  in  other  branches  of 
music.  It  would  seem  that  somewhere 
these  deficiencies  will  need  to  be  re- 
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medied  if  the  student  is  to  deal  with 
music  materials  on  a  legitimate  gradu¬ 
ate  level.  Practical  utilitarian  courses 
in  school  music  materials,  in  tricks 
and  devices  of  the  trade,  may  have 
their  values  but  they  can  in  no  way 
substitute  for  those  basic  disciplines 
which  are  conducive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  musical  sensitivity,  taste,  and 
judgment.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
to  what  degree  the  purely  practical 
course  falls  within  the  definition  of 
graduate  study. 

These  questions  are  but  typical  of 
many  which  press  for  attention.  The 
recently  appointed  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  graduate  program 
should  be  one  that  is  calculated  to  de¬ 
velop  a  solidly  grounded  musician- 
teacher  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  in  substantial  agreement  that 
the  applicant  for  an  advanced  degree 
should  be  carefully  screened  with  re¬ 
ference  to  his  musical  background  and 
attainments  and  that  any  undergradu¬ 
ate  deficiencies  should  be  rectified  pri¬ 
or  to  formal  acceptance  of  the  candi¬ 
date  for  an  advanced  degree.  The 
graduate  program  should  give  adequate 
recognition  and  make  sufficient  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  development  of  the  three 
fold  basis  ui>on  which  musicianship  de¬ 
pends  : 

1.  A  sufficiently  thorough  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language  of  music  to  lead 
to  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  creative  process  in  musical  com¬ 
position. 

2.  A  basic  understanding  of  the 
forms,  styles,  and  literature  of  music 
of  all  periods  sufficient  to  indicate  an 
active,  critical  and  inquiring  musical 
mind. 

3.  Artistic  attainment  and  per¬ 


formance  in  one  or  more  performing 
media  (instrumental  or  vocal),  toge¬ 
ther  with  adequate  ability  to  utilize 
the  piano  as  a  tool. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  the  Committee 
that  in  order  to  teach  a  subject  one 
must  know  something  about  that  sub¬ 
ject.  This  comes  first  and  it  should 
always  be  kept  first  in  mind,  profes¬ 
sional  educationists  notwithstanding. 
The  program  of  studies  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for 
an  understanding  of  the  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  education  in  all  itg  var¬ 
iety  rather  than  focus  upon  technical 
aspects  of  a  rather  limited  special  area. 
Strictly  professional  courses  should 
comprise  not  more  than  25%  to  30% 
of  the  curriculum  content.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  looks  with  considerable  reserva¬ 
tion  upon  the  increasing  tendency  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  a  thesis 
for  graduate  di^ees  in  Education.  It 
believes  that  the  thesis  is  an  essential 
and  a  valuable  educational  require¬ 
ment,  one  that  should  further  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  make  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  music  in  a  discriminative 
way,  and  indicate  abilities  to  pursue 
an  idea  to  a  legitimate  and  logical  end. 

The  graduate  program  in  music  edu¬ 
cation,  then,  should  be  predicated  upon 
the  development  of  a  sound  and  solid 
musicianship.  It  should  expect  a 
reasonable  grasp  and  knowledge  of 
American  public  education.  It  should 
help  provide  candidates  with  the  j»ols 
needed  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  ade¬ 
quately,  on  an  independent  basis,  pro¬ 
jects  in  research  or  creative  writing. 
It  must  provide  experiences  that  will 
lead  a  graduate  student  to  place  a  high 
value  upon  creative  thinking,  and  orig¬ 
inal  inquiry;  and  finally  it  should 
awaken  an  insatiable  curiosity  about 
music  itself,  its  relation  to  human  life 
and  human  aspirations. 


Research  in  Music  Education 

ALLEN  P.  BRITTON 

Editor’t  Note:  liutlc  tearktoQ  in  America  during  the  nineteenth  eenturg  might  be 
called  the  emancipation  of  a  profettion  Khich  for  ninety  year$  teat  primarily  detoted 
to  the  teaching  of  mutie  in  our  public  eehoolt.  Prior  to  19H  there  were  probably  fewer 
than  fifty  earned  dortoralet  of  mutic  education  or  the  psychology  of  music  in  America. 
Dr.  Allen  Britton’s  article  fulfills  a  long  felt  need  by  this  Editor  for  an  adequate  exposd 
of  the  purpose,  direction,  problems,  ramifications,  and  scope  of  needed  research  in 
music  education.  Professor  Britton  is  pre-eminently  competent  to  discuss  this  en¬ 
grossing  subfeet.  In  addition  to  being  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the 
Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Education,  he  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  the  Music  Educators  Journal.  Mr.  Britton  is  currently  associate  professor 
of  music  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


IN  RECENT  years,  and  especially 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  music  education  profession  has 
found  itself  increasingly  preoccupied 
with  the  problem  of  research.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  preoccupation  is  to  be 
found  in  numerous  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  professional  journals,  most 
of  which  attempt  to  outline  needed 
areas  of  research  activity,  in  time  set 
aside  for  discussion  of  pertinent  re¬ 
lated  issues  at  meetings  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  and 
the  National  Association  of  Music 
Teachers,  and  especially  in  certain 
publications  of  the  first-named  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Bibliography  of  Research 
Studies  in  Music  Education  (Chicago: 
MENC,  1949),  edited  by  William  S. 
Larson,  and  the  newly  established 
Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  first  issued  last  spring,  represent 
the  most  elaborate  efforts .  of  the 
MENC.  Abstracts  of  theses  and  dis¬ 
sertations  have  been  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Music  Educators  Joumr 
al  and  the  MENC  Research  Council 
continues  its  valuable  series  of  bulle¬ 
tins. 

Evidence  of  interest  in  research  is 
not  hard  to  find ;  the  sources  of  this  in¬ 
terest  are  more  obscure.  Real  and 


consciously  defined  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  have  undoubtedly  led  to  the 
formulation,  completion,  and  eventual 
reporting  of  many  research  projects. 
A  good  many  others  appear  to  have 
been  devised  mainly  to  satisfy  require¬ 
ments  for  academic  degrees,  and  the 
nature  of  these  requirements  in  turn 
often  reflects  the  desire  or  seeming 
necessity  of  shaping  academic  musical 
activities  in  patterns  developed  in 
other  fields  rather  than  in  patterns 
primarily  designed  to  prepare  better 
music  teachers. 

Furthermore,  music  educators  con¬ 
tinue  to  reveal  a  basic  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  what  research  in  music  educa¬ 
tion  really  is  and  what  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  from  it.  Aside  from 
those  who  frankly  confess  their  uncer¬ 
tainty  (probably  a  large  majority), 
there  exist  two  schools  of  opinion  the 
members  of  which  generally  express  no 
uncertainty  at  all  but  whose  divergent 
viewpoints  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
formulation  of  an  intellectual  frame¬ 
work  within  which  research  in  music 
education  might  j>roceed  along  unified 
lines. 

To  some,  the  term  research  means 
only  “scientific”  research,  that  is,  re¬ 
search  employing  quantitative  tech- 
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niques  resembling  those  so  successfully 
utilized  in  the  physical  sciences.  Such 
research  has  eventuated  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  numerous  studies  in  compara¬ 
tive  methodology,  in  the  devising  of  a 
variety  of  aptitude  and  other  tests, 
and,  in  recent  bio-linguistic  studies,  in 
the  re-evaluation  of  methods  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  singing.  Poten¬ 
tially  valuable  as  many  of  these  studies 
may  be,  they  have  been  largely  ignored 
by  the  practicing  profession,  much  to 
the  despair  of  the  researchers.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  feeling  seems  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  that  quantitative  techniques  have 
somehow  let  us  down.  The  answers 
sought  have  not  been  found,  or,  if 
found,  have  not  been  recognized.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  much  quantita¬ 
tive  research  related  to  the  problems 
of  music  education  has  been  carried  on 
within  a  very  narrow  intellectual 
framework,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  a  few  insights  developed  in 
genetic  psychology  as  interpreted  by 
those  of  the  Gedalt  school. 

To  some,  the  term  research  means 
only  historical  research.  The  human¬ 
ists  among  us  point  out  that  music  is 
more  an  art  than  a  science  and  that  the 
same  may  be  said  regarding  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  music.  Thus,  according  to  this 
school  of  thought,  music  education  may 
expect  to  reap  greater  benefits  from 
the  study  of  its  history  than  from  the 
quantitative  analysis  of  its  present 
structure.  Few  historical  studies  have 
been  produced  to  date,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  is  bound  to  increase,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  influence  of  this  viewpoint 
will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Occupying  a  middle  ground  between 
the  quantitative  and  the  historical  is 
a  type  of  research  somewhat  amor¬ 
phous  in  nature.  Often  called  “sur¬ 


vey”  research,  it  eventuates  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “field  studies,”  which  usu¬ 
ally  consist  of  descriptions  of  practice 
or  of  programs  of  action ;  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  collie  courses  of  study,  new 
textbooks,  and  other  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  in  the  analysis  of  available 
materials  or  currently  operating  teach¬ 
er  training  courses  and  curriculums; 
and  in  miscellaneous  studies  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  the  competencies 
necessary  for  teaching  certain  aspects 
of  music,  average  salaries,  interest  in¬ 
ventories,  achievement  tests,  and  so 
forth.  Writers  of  such  studies  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  constitute  a  school  and 
are  typically  rather  modest  concerning 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  development  and  progress  of  music 
education.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  research  studies 
in  music  education  may  be  classified  as 
of  this  type. 

Now,  the  qtiestion  may  fairly  be 
asked,  whether  music  educators  should 
be  required  to  choose  among  the  three 
types  of  research  mentioned,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  to  adopt  any  one  method  at  all 
in  studying  the  problems  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  ?  The  answer  is  no.  Any  re¬ 
search,  conducted  by  whatsoever  me¬ 
thod,  directed  to  the  solution  of  any 
problem  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of 
miuic,  so  long  as  it  is  intelligently, 
honestly,  and  thoroughly  prosecuted 
and  reported,  is  valid  research.  As 
such,  it  cannot  but  prove  of  use  to  mu¬ 
sic  educators  in  perfecting  one  or  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  philosophy  or  tech¬ 
nique.  Our  uncertainty  concerning 
the  possible  value  of  much  research  al¬ 
ready  completed,  as  well  as  what  re¬ 
search  in  music  education  should  be 
like  in  the  first  place,  stems  from  our 
failure  to  develop  an  adequate  frame 
of  reference,  a  failure  for  which  we 
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need  not  blame  ouraelvea,  since  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  be¬ 
ginnings  are  inchoate.  We  must  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  derelop  such  a  frame  of 
reference,  however,  and  we  should 
probably  do  so  with  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch.  That  this  framework  cannot 
be  a  narrow  one  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  ;  it  must  be  wide  as  our  problems 
themselves  and  must  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  all  legitimate  tech¬ 
niques  of  study.  It  must,  furthermore, 
take  into  consideration  several  special 
factors  which  complicate  the  whole  is¬ 
sue  and  which  seem  to  have  been  inad¬ 
equately  understood  in  the  past. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  performing 
musicians  and  music  teachers  alike  are 
notoriously  innocent  of  well  defined 
concepts  concerning  the  nature  of  mu¬ 
sic  itself.  While  possession  of  an  a*8the- 
tic  theory  is  perhaps  a  superfluous  ac¬ 
complishment  for  a  practitioner  of  any 
art,  it  is  needed  by  one  who  hopes  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  an  art  and 
of  the  activities  which  are  necessary 
to  its  practice  and  teaching — in  short, 
to  one  who  engages  in  research  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  art.  Such  spsthetic  theory 
as  is  now  to  be  found  in  educational 
writings  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  romantic  notions  of  late- 
nineteenth  century  critics  (excluding 
Ilanslick)  or  from  principles  advanced 
by  OegiaJt  psyehologistn,  few  of  whom 
can  claim  any  great  competency  in  mu¬ 
sic  itself.  Both  of  these  sesthetic  ap¬ 
proaches  succeed  in  annoying  musi¬ 
cians  and  fpstheticians  alike,  and  nei¬ 
ther  is  capable  of  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  base  for  the  interpretation  of 
musical  phenomena.  Anyone  who 
hopes  to  accomplish  anything  more 
than  a  superficial  treatment  of  any 
musical  problem  must  then  equip  him¬ 
self  with  an  aesthetic  theory  consistent 


with  the  known  complexities  of  the  art 
of  music. 

2.  And  music  is  indeed  a  complex 
art.  No  other  art  compares  with  mu¬ 
sic  in  this  regard.  Consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  intricacies  of  its  notation, 
which  all  musicians  must  master;  its 
theory ;  its  diverse  styles,  forms, 
idioms,  and  functions;  the  numerous 
instruments  necessary  to  perform  it; 
the  essentially  social  organizations 
(from  duets  to  choruses  and  orches¬ 
tras)  required  in  its  production ;  the 
long  years  of  effort  demanded  of  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  attain  even  a  mini¬ 
mum  competence  as  one  of  its  prac- 
tioners,  whether  as  an  instrumental 
performer,  a  singer,  a  conductor,  a 
theorist,  or  composer;  the  size  of  its 
literature.  A  moment’s  reflection 
upon  these  essential  constituents  is 
enough  to  point  up  the  fact  that  re¬ 
search  into  its  nature  must  pursue  a 
variety  of  paths  and  utilize  as  wide  a 
variety  of  techniques  as  are  available. 
Furthermore,  music  educators  cannot 
restrict  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
music  alone,  manifold  as  they  are,  but 
must  relate  these  problems  to  those  of 
education  in  general.  The  task  is 
great  in  scope  and  will  always  pre¬ 
clude  a  narrow  approach  w’hich,  what¬ 
ever  the  tidiness  of  its  apparent  unifi¬ 
cation,  can  never  be  trusted  to  produce 
truly  meaningful  insights. 

3.  Another  special  consideration 
relating  to  the  problem  of  research  in 
music  education,  a  consideration  which 
is  shared  with  other  teaching  fields, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent, 
is  that  the  immediate  products  of  our 
researches  do  not  constitute  our  ulti¬ 
mate  subject  matter.  Music  educa¬ 
tion  itself  exists  only  in  the  actual  sit¬ 
uations  where  musical  learning  takes 
place.  It  is  a  practice  rather  than  a 
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body  of  knowledge.  Contrast  this 
situation  with  that  of  history,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  History  consists  of  the  com¬ 
plete  corpus  of  historical  writing,  and 
the  historian  in  writing  a  particular 
bit  of  history  makes  his  ultimate  con¬ 
tribution  to  history  itself.  Physics 
consists  of  the  sum  total  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  functioning  of  physical 
events.  When  Mr.  Einstein  publishes 
a  new  series  of  formulas,  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  duty.  That  all  derivations 
of  history,  physics,  or  other  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  may  be  related  even¬ 
tually  to  practice  does  not  put  aside 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  themselves 
consist  of  the  knowledge  about  them. 
But  a  history  of  music  education,  or  a 
new  aptitude  test,  or  a  study  of  the 
types  of  programs  played  by  high 
school  bands,  such  studies  as  these  are 
not  music  education ;  they  are  only 
commentaries  upon  it  or  devices  de¬ 
signed  to  further  it.  Thus,  one  who 
pursues  researches  in  music  education 
is  by  the  same  token  placing  himself 
in  a  position  once  removed  from  his 
subject  matter.  Furthermore,  prac¬ 
ticing  music  educators  will  not  wait 
with  a  kind  of  breathless  eagerness  to 
learn  the  results  of  his  labors  as,  let 
us  say,  the  medical  profession  waits 
upon  the  results  of  the  newest  labora¬ 
tory  experiments.  The  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  especially  the  art  of  teaching 
music,  is  learned  by  apprenticeship 
techniques  and  is  practiced  largely 
upon  the  basis  of  opinion,  experience, 
and  intuition.  We  cannot  expect  that 
research  in  music  education  will  ever 
have  the  same  function  or  importance 
as  research  in  fields  in  which  it  is  a 
virtual  end  in  itself.  We  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  from  it,  and  we  may  find 
necessary  the  revision  of  our  programs 
of  graduate  study  in  such  a  way  as  to 


emphasize  research  less  for  those  who 
have  little  taste  or  aptitude  for  it. 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  above  consid¬ 
eration,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
question,  “What  research  is  needed  in 
music  education?”  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  question,  “What  re¬ 
search  can  individual  music  educators 
jmrsue  of  most  value  to  them  person¬ 
ally?”  For  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  training  of  a  body  of  music  educa¬ 
tors  familiar  with  the  rigors  of  re¬ 
search  techniques  will  prove  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  profession  as  a  whole 
than  the  research  reports  themselves. 
Music  educators  with  scholarly  and  sci¬ 
entific  training  should  find  it  easier  to 
establish  and  maintain  fruitful  com¬ 
munication  with  other  members  of  the 
academic  world  of  which  we  have  so 
recently  become  a  part.  We  have  com¬ 
plained  in  the  past  that  our  non¬ 
musical  colleagues  fail  to  appreciate 
our  motives  as  well  as  our  actions.  It 
is  probable  that  the  fault  lies  within 
ourselves,  as  Cassius  once  remarked, 
and  that  our  own  inability  to  express 
ourselves  in  terms  intelligible  to  school 
administrators  at  all  levels  as  well  as 
scholars  in  other  fields  accounts  for 
many  of  the  difficulties  now  facing  us. 
Furthermore,  scholarly  and  scientific 
training  should  help  us  to  develop  the 
ability  to  survey  our  practices  with  ob- 
jfvtivity,  so  that  we  might  not  so  easily 
fall  intellectual  prey  to  every  new  fad 
that  comes  along,  whether  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  methodology,  or  philosophy. 

5.  Because  of  the  complexity  of 
our  subject  matter,  we  should  encour¬ 
age  music  educators  to  engage  in  as 
wide  a  variety  of  research  activities  as 
possible.  We  need  historians,  psy¬ 
chologists,  philosophers,  statisticians, 
and  experts  of  all  kinds.  But  most  of 
all,  we  need  musicians.  Our  new  in- 
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terest  in  research  and  our  reasoned 
opinion  that  it  promises  much  of  value 
to  our  profession  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  musicians  first 
of  all  and  that  anything  we  may  ocm* 
tribute  to  the  world’s  welfare  can  only 
result  from  our  ability  to  teach  music 
well.  Our  ability  to  teach  music  well 
depends  directly  upon  our  musician- 
ship,  since  no  one  has  as  yet  devised  a 
system  whereby  one  can  teach  what  he 
does  not  know.  Insofar  as  possible, 
then,  research  in  music  education 
should  probably  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sist  of  specifically  musical  studies,  due 
provision  being  made  for  a  certain 
amount  of  investigation  into  such  an¬ 
cillary  areas  as  average  salaries,  acous¬ 
tical  properties  of  music  rooms,  inter¬ 
est  inventories,  and  so  forth.  Topics 
should  be  chosen  with  the  welfare  of 
the  researcher  in  mind,  and  their  po¬ 
tential  value  should  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  such  questions  as  these:  Will 
the  researcher  make  use  of  his  musical 
judgment  and  sensitivity  in  making 
this  investigation  ?  Will  this  investi¬ 
gation  be  likely  to  develop  a  better  un- 
derstxuiding,  on  the  part  of  the  investi¬ 


gator,  of  music,  the  teaching  of  music, 
or  of  the  function  of  music  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  ? 

Research  in  music  education  prom¬ 
ises  no  quick  cure  for  what  ails  us  nor 
any  splendid  insights  which  will  sud¬ 
denly  enable  us  to  overcome  all  diffi¬ 
culties.  What  it  does  promise  are  the 
the  rewards  of  careful,  objective  con¬ 
templation  of  our  problems.  Such 
contemplation  may  produce  valuable 
informaticm,  but,  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  tetZi  benefit  those  who  engage 
in  it  by  raising  the  standards  of  logic 
and  of  the  validity  of  evidence  which  ' 
they  in  the  future  will  apply  to  the 
problems  of  our  profession.  Further^ 
more,  a  new  body  of  scholars  and  sci¬ 
entists  in  music  education  should  be 
better  able  to  serve  the  interests  of 
America’s  children,  musically  speak¬ 
ing,  insofar  as  these  scholars  can  meet 
with  other  members  of  the  educational 
world  as  intellectual  equals  and  in  so 
doing  can  secure  for  music  education 
the  prestige  and  respect  necessarily  in¬ 
cident  to  obtaining  intelligent  support 
of  our  programs. 


Music  Education  for  Tomorrow 

By  LILLA  BELLE  PITTS 

Editor' »  Note:  Among  the  dUtinguithed  icomen  in  ' American  Mu$ie  Education, 
Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  probably  more  than  any  other,  has  profoundly  influenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  functional  music  program  for  the  school  child.  She  believes  that  musie 
must  be  a  living  erperience.  As  an  author  of  much  literature  in  the  field  of  musie 
education,  as  Past-Resident  of  the  Musie  Educators  National  Conference,  and  as  a 
Professor  of  Music  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  she  is  eaert- 
ing  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  philosophy  of  making  "music  live"  rather  than 
becoming  Just  another  activity  our  public  school  curriculum.  No  encomium  would 
be  misplaced  in  its  application  to  her  sterling  qualities  of  musicianship,  leadership, 
and  educational  astuteness. 

Tomorrow  is  an  unbroken  con-  ly  and  individually  taking  stock  of  the 
tinuity  between  yesterday  and  situation. 

all  of  the  days  before.  The  In  the  past  two  decades  alone,  the 
source  of  future  strength  for  music  striking  contributions  made  by  music 
education,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  education  to  the  cultural  life  of  this 
the  sharing  of  our  common  past,  in  be*  country  have  obligated  workers  in  our 
ing  alive  to  the  accomplishments  and  particular  field  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  problems  of  our  common  present,  experimenting  with  activities  ind  pro- 
and  in  unified  forward  movement  to-  cedures  that  will  make  music  an  indis- 
ward  goals  which  we  share  in  common  pensible  element  in  programs  of  gen- 
with  all  education.  '  oral  education.  The  general  educaticm 

In  so  doing,  there  could  be  no  more  movement  is  not  new,  but  due  to  chang- 
hopeful  an  omen  for  music  education  ing  social  conditions  and  changes  in 
of  tomorrow  than  the  vitality  of  music  educational  philosophies  it  has  gained 
in  American  Education  today.  a  new  momentum.  An  important  fea- 

Music  in  our  schools  has  grown  ture  of  this  trend  in  relation  to  music 
swiftly,  great  changes  have  been  made,  education  is  the  renewed  emphasis  on 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud.  How-  the  significance  of  the  arts  in  the  hu- 
ever,  the  present  diversity  of  offerings,  manities.  The  unifying  power  of  ses^ 
the  increasing  excellence  in  the  qual-  thetic  and  spiritual  values  in  life  and 
ity  of  teaching  materials  and  tech-  in  education  is  being  increasingly 
niques  as  well  as  improvements  in  all  prized  as  the  present  tendency  toward 
areas  of  musical  performance  did  not  human  devaluation  and  social  disor- 
just  happen.  The  energy,  the  vision  ganization  persists.  In  whatever  this 
and  the  will  of  hundreds  of  men  and  country  hopes  to  bring  to  pass  in  a 
women  have  brought  us  to  a  point  of  troubled  world  the  education  of  to* 
time  alive  with  expanded  opportuni-  day’s  children  and  young  people  is 
ties.  And  the  responsibility  for  re-  bound  to  play  an  important  part.  The 
cognizing  and  interpreting  signs  which  resurgence  of  the  general  education 
indicate  new  dimensions  for  music  edu-  movement  is  'one  of  the  outstanding 
cation  is  ours,  here  and  nouf.  Since  evidences  that  ideas  in  every  area  of 
this  is  an  accepted  fact,  music  educa-  education  are  centering  more  and  more 
tors  all  over  the  country  are  collective-  on  that  toughest  of  all  problems — man 
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himself,  or  human  behavior.  The  ar¬ 
tistic,  religious,  spiritual  and  ethical 
values  are  all  being  summoned  by  gen¬ 
eral  education  as  indispensible  means 
for  developing  those  forces  of  spirit 
which  are  essentially  human. 

This  point  of  view  is  really  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  widening  conception  of 
the  social-cultural  function  of  the  arts 
which  has  been  evolving  since  the  turn 
of  this  century.  Briefly  stated,  it 
means  that  priority  has  shifted  from 
the  authority  of  the  end  product,  or 
the  work  of  art — in  expert  perform¬ 
ance,  a  perfected  painting  or  poem — to 
the  arts  as  a  way  of  life,  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  all  human  pursuits. 

In  other  words,  the  expressive  arts 
in  general  education  are  valued,  first 
of  all  as  a  process  of  human  enrich¬ 
ment  and  growth  which  cannot  be  fully 
realized  from  external  sources  only. 
All  growth  is  considered  creative,  a  de¬ 
velopmental  process  operating  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  and  along  many  diverse 
lines.  Creative  activity  is  regarded 
also  as  a  human  attribute,  common  to 
all  people,  one  originating  within  the 
nature  of  an  individual  himself,  and 
a  capacity  for  growth  that  cannot  flour¬ 
ish  when  cut  off  from  the  life-giving 
nourishment  of  direct  participation  in 
many  kinds  of  expressive  activity. 

When  it  is  believed  that  the  child,  or 
person,  who  is  learning  is  not  only  be¬ 
ing  shaped  by  his  cultural  environ¬ 
ment,  but  that  be,  in  turn,  is  capable 
of  influencing  for  good  or  ill,  the 
social-cultural  conditions  of  his  time, 
the  human  being  becomes  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  every  phase  and  on  levels 
of  general  education. 

This  raises  several  questions  which 
bear  importantly  on  the  future  of  mu¬ 
sic  education.  Are  there  valid  psyches- 
logical  and  educational  theories  to  go 


on  in  planning  programs  of  action  that 
will  project  music  into  the  stream  of 
life  as  it  is  lived  day  by  day  in  both 
school  and  community?  Can  it  be 
taken  for  granted  that  music,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  of  the  most  enduring  ex¬ 
pressive  satisfactions  of  life,  springs 
from  the  very  roots  of  human  desires 
and  needs,  impulses  and  interests? 
Are  we  able  to  prove  in  actual  life 
situations  that  music  has  the  power  to 
captivate,  to  entertain — and  simultan¬ 
eously  to  educate — ^by  revealing  un¬ 
dreamed  of  depths  of  feeling  and  by 
opening  up  larger  fields  of  knowledge 
and  social  cooperations  ? 

We  think  that  music  education  in 
many  instances  has  offered  conspicu¬ 
ous  proof  of  these  and  other  benefits 
to  education.  If  this  is  true,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  necessity  for  broadening 
the  base  of  music  education  is  all  the 
more  urgent. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  future  develop¬ 
ments  in  music  education  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  how  we,  the  trustees  of 
a  goodly  heritage,  assess  and  put  into 
wider  circulation  the  abiding  and 
changeless  values  of  music. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
the  major  challenge  laid  down  before 
music  education  today,  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  is  to  prove  that  all' 
phases  of  music  in  our  schools  can  be 
planned,  administered  and  taught  with 
a  maximum  of  public  benefit.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  this  challenge  also  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  ideas 
and  values  in  music  are  without  mean¬ 
ing  unless  these  things  are  made  to 
come  alive  in  the  everyday  interests 
and  affairs  of  ordinary  as  well  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  boys  and  girls.  To  many 
people,  including  educators,  the  human 
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and  social  values  of  music  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  These  as  well  as 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  music  need  to 
be  interpreted  in  terms  that  are  relev¬ 
ant  and  convincing  to  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  every  kind  of  man,  wo¬ 
man  and  child  that  there  is. 

Our  job,  then,  is  to  prove  in  word 
and  in  deed  that  music  making  is  a 
common  human  tendency ;  that  music 
is  one  of  the  most  commonplace  of  all 
expressive  acts;  that  music  in  all  of 
its  manifestations  is  an  important,  in¬ 
teresting  and  salutary  aspect  of  com¬ 
munity  life;  and  that  music  would  not 
be  accorded  a  commonplace  in  the  lives 
of  plain  everyday  people  if  this  were 
not  so. 

All  of  these  things  and  more  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  point  of  view  held  in  the 
field  of  general  as  well  as  music  edu¬ 
cation  for  at  no  point  do  these  two  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  common  objective  di¬ 
verge.  The  purposes  of  each  are  deep¬ 
ly  embedded  in  the  whole  theory  of 
American  democracy,  a  theory  in 
which  individual  responsibility  is  a 
stne  qtm  non  of  cultural  growth.  In 
application,  this  presupposes  that  every 
boy  and  girl  in  this  land  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  common  opportunities  to 
become  as  un-common  in  distinction 
and  excellence  as  is  humanly  possible. 

In  this  wider  vision  of  the  arts  we 
see  music  education  merging  into  a 
broad  and  compelling  movement  in 
which  each  level  and  all  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  involved.  It  is  a  movement, 
moreover,  in  which  music  education  is 
expected  to  play  a  leading  role  along 
with  the  other  arts  and  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  in  quickening  public  interest  in 
artistic  creation  and  spiritual  strength 
in  a  world  threatened  by  material  pow¬ 
er  and  mechanized  forces  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 


Why,  with  everything  at  hand  to 
create  more  life,  better  life  and  longer 
life  is  the  major  preoccupation  of  our 
time  the  creation  of  still  more  power¬ 
ful  instruments  for  destroying  life  f 
Despite  this  dismaying  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  deep  down  in  the  hidden  places 
of  the  human  heart  there  is  still  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  for  a  world  peopled  with 
men  of  goodwill.  Because,  in  the 
hearts  of  great  groups  of  people — par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  children  and  young 
folks,  the  lowly  and  the  mighty — hope 
refuses  to  die,  this  craving  for  good¬ 
will  and  peace  will  be  realized  eventu¬ 
ally.  A  movement  of  free  people  to¬ 
ward  this  greatly-to-be-desired  end  can 
gather  and  maintain  force  only  through 
the  concerted  effort  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  from 
every  part  of  the  world  and  from  every 
walk  of  life. 

In  the  manifold  complexity  of  any 
widespread  collective  undertaking — 
involving  physical,  mental,  moral,  pol¬ 
itical  and  material  power — those 
things  which  move  people  to  choose 
between  one  course  of  action  and  an¬ 
other’  become  crucially  imjwrtant. 
And  hearts  as  well  as  minds  determine 
choices.  For  a  time,  we  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  battle  for  men’s  minds 
in  today’s  struggle  for  world  power. 
More  recently,  a  rising  crescendo  of 
voices  is  reminding  us  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  heart’s  wisdom  over  the  log¬ 
ic  of  unscrupulous  minds.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  arts,  those  elaborations 
and  projections  of  the  human  spirit, 
are  being  given  a  new  range  and  mean¬ 
ing?  Music  may  indeed  educate  by 
l)ecoming  a  value  which  influences  be¬ 
havior  and  directs  choices. 

There  would  be  little  disagreement 
in  the  ranks  of  music  education  on  the 
fundamental  value  of  music  in  school 
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And  tocietj.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  our 
responsibility  now,  or  in  the  future, 
to  plan,  administer  and  teach  all  phases 
of  music  for  the  maximum  of  public 
benefit  would  be  questioned. 

However,  roads  leading  to  ultimate 
objectives  are  many  and  diverse,  so  are 
opinions  about  which  to  choose  and 
how  to  get  there — and  rightly  so. 
Finding  a  c<Mnmon  basis  of  approach 
necessitates  proper  consideration  of 
conflicting  interests,  divergent  view¬ 
points  and  major  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  current  issues  and 
problems.  This  entails  serious  study 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  Confer¬ 
ring  together  on  issues  of  importance 
at  a  time  when  old  lines  are  fading  and 
new  are  being  drawn  is  no  light  mat¬ 
ter.  But  in  all  of  our  undertakings, 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  may  count 
on:  the  everpresent  sense  of  mission 
in  music  educators  will  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Central  in  our  endeavors  is 


concern  for  the  essential  worth  of  the 
pupils  we  teach. 

Even  though  we  stand  at  one  of  the 
critical  moments  in  history  we  are 
fortified  by  the  strength  of  a  great 
traditi<Hi.  We  are  ready  to  accept 
change  as  a  challenge  to  further  suc¬ 
cess  rather  than  as  a  threat  to  estab¬ 
lished  patterns. 

Modem  educational  thought  has 
opened  up  new  vistas  of  usefulness  for 
music  education  and  mass  production 
has  provided  newer  and  more  power¬ 
ful  means  of  exploration  and  discovery 
on  ever-broadening  social  cultural 
fronts. 

We,  who  are  in  music  education  to¬ 
day,  face  tomorrow  with  a  confidence 
bom  of  faith  in  a  great  mission.  In 
the  words  of  the  late  Thomas  Sugme, 
we  are  determined  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  “the 
poetry  of  hope,  the  grace  of  goodwill, 
and  the  music  of  faith.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Dane*  io  Zlmvntarr  Zdacation,  Ruth 
Lorell  Murray,  Harper  A  Bros.,  New  York, 
1953. 

This  is  another  outstanding  volume  in 
the  Harper’s  series  of  physical  education 
and  recreation  textbooks.  The  author  has 
written  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  dance  to  total  education  are 
immediately  recognized.  The  philosophy 
expressed  regarding  dance  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  positive  one.  Considerable 
space  is  given  in  the  text  to  the  learning, 
selecting  and  teaching  of  dances. 

Especially  meaningful  is  the  section 
dealing  with  the  making  of  dances  on  the 
elementary  school  level.  Miss  Murray 
capitalizes  on  the  fact  that  young  children 
have  an  almost  universal  desire  to  create 
and  that  almost  all  children  have  some 


measure  of  originality.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  must  have  the  ability  to  free 
children  for  creative  endeavor.  Such  an 
approach  is  in  keeping  with  the  broadest 
educational  aims.  Bpeciflcally,  the  au¬ 
thor  approaches  dance  making  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dance  ideas,  songs,  words, 
music  and  dance  skills. 

The  book  is  complete  in  terms  of  dance 
descriptions,  programs,  skills  of  movement 
and  rhythm,  and  aids  to  dance  teaching. 
In  addition  there  are  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  dance  skills  and  a  chapter  deal¬ 
ing  wtih  the  specific  of  accompaniment. 
The  book,  although  written  for  dance  edu¬ 
cators,  should  prove  stimulating  and  a 
source  of  information  to  all  who  teach 
elemental-}’  education. — Cabl  E.  Wnxoooax, 
State  Teachers  College,  Oswego,  New  York. 


Imaginative  Thinking: 

Arts  and  Sciences 

A  General  Studies  Course  Proposal  Based  on  a  Study  Made 
in  1932  While  on  a  Fellowship  from  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education 

By  RICHARD  B.  BEAMAN 
Head,  Art  Department,  University  of  Redlands 

IN  CONNECTICUT  a  student  viv-  are  even  asked.  But  most  serious 
idly  pointed  up  a  problem  in  the  among  other  deficiencies  is  one  of  an- 
teaching  of  art  “appreciaticm”  other  order.  The  formal  design  factor 
which  is  prompting  experimental  ap-  in  most  of  the  arts  involves  non-verbal 
proaches  to  educational  institutions  thinking  which  resists  transfer  to  the 
from  coast  to  coast.  This  student  re-  students  by  lecture  methods  no  matter 
ceived  an  “A”  on  his  final  examina-  how  eloquent. 

tion  in  a  course  requiring  a  great  deal  For  such  reasons  many  art  depart- 
of  memorization  of  the  slides  used  for  ments  have  undertaken  to  add  studio 
illustrating  the  lectures.  Afterwards  sections  aimed  at  the  general  coll^ 
the  student  rewrote  his  bluebook  show-  student  level  which  make  enough  parti- 
ing  that  in  every  case  his  identifica-  cipation  possible  in  simple  composi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  reference  to  tion  problems  to  show  the  students 
matters  irrelevant  to  art.  Thus  the  what  kind  of  thinking  is  involved, 
slide  of  a  cathedral  with  a  fingerprint  Wesleyan  (Conn.)  undertook  a  most 
in  the  lower  right  hand  comer  was  re-  ambitious  program  along  these  lines 
called  as  Rheims.  In  another  college  in  1942.  The  University  of  Arkan- 
students  were  reported  adding  tiny  sas  which  now  requires  twelve  units  in 
scratches  to  the  records  used  in  exam-  the  arts  for  graduation  including  stu- 
inations,  two  scratches  for  Brahms,  dio  courses  is  another  leader  in  this  ex- 
etc. !  perimental  effort.  A  lively  example 

Many  teachers  who  have  been  using  in  point  to  which  the  November,  1952, 
the  lecture-slide  and  lecture-listening  issue  of  EDUCATION  was  devoted  is 
methods  for  years  are  disturbed  by  the  the  summer  school  program  at  the 
great  emphasis  these  courses  place  on  State  University  Teachers  College  at 
memorization  rather  than  on  under-  Potsdam,  New  York, 
standing.  Students  seem  to  be  at  a  A  few  of  these  college  experiments 
loss  when  faced  with  some  example  of  try  desperately  ( 1 )  to  integrate  art  his- 
art  not  yet  explained  to  them.  Their  tory  lecture  material  with  the  studio 
critical  faculty  does  not  seem  to  be  work.  Others  frankly  ignore  the 
nurtured  by  a  teaching  method  which  lectures,  feeling  that  the  real  point  of 
answers  all  the  questions  before  they  relevance  lies  not  on  subject  matter  lev- 
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els  at  all  but  rather  on  giving  students 
some  introduction  to  the  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  which  underlies  all  the  works  of  art 
discussed  in  the  lectures  regardless  of 
period.  A  few  colleges  expect  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  studio  work  in  three  or 
four  arts.  Others  have  so  far  experi¬ 
mented  with  only  one.  .  In  no  case  is 
the  aim  to  create  skills  envisioned. 

Science  and  mathematics  professors 
in  a  few  colleges  have  been  arriving  at 
similar  conclusions  with  respect  to 
teaching  the  general  student,  feeling 
that  he  is  typically  taught  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little.  There  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  most  elementary  courses  make 
sense  only  if  the  students  go  on  to  the 
more  advanced  courses  because  much 
of  the  content  is  included  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  providing  basic  preparation 
for  the  upper  division  courses  a  general 
student  typically  never  takes. 

In  the  area  of  the  sciences  there  is  a 
further  feeling  that  the  laboratory 
courses  with  their  problems  and  estab¬ 
lished  procedures  are  too  much  like  a 
course  in  codcing  in  which  students 
merely  follow  recipes.  Perhaps  a  stu¬ 
dent  would  actually  learn  more  about 
how  a  scientist  attacks  a  problem,  how 
he  thinks,  if  he,  the  student,  had  to 
work  out  his  own  solution  to  problems 
necessarily  elementary.  How  this 
might  be  undertaken  is  suggested  in 
the  sample  problem  in  physics  de¬ 
scribed  further  on  in  this  article. 

Some  mathematicians  have  also  felt 
that  drilling  students  in  existing  sys¬ 
tems  is  all  very  well  if  your  objective 
is  to  create  skills  in  the  handling  of 
this  tool.  But  again,  the  general  stu¬ 
dent,  the  non-mathematics  major,  is 
probably  never  going  to  use  the  calcu¬ 
lus,  for  example.  However,  as  an  edu¬ 
cated  man  perhaps  he  ought  to  have 
some  notion  of  how  mathematical  sys¬ 


tems  are  brought  about,  the  role  of 
postulates,  logic  and  imagination,  in 
short,  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  which  goes  into  creative  mathema¬ 
tics. 

Following  a  journey  to  a  great  many 
campuses  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  we  proposed  at  the  University 
of  Redlands  to  put  many  of  these  ideas 
together  into  one  course  devoted  to 
showing  freshmen  several  of  the  many 
kinds  of  thinking  processes  by  actual 
elementary  participation. 

If  we  compare  the  structure  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  to  that  of  a  building, 
then  this  proposed  course  has  more  to 
do  with  design  than  with  bricks  and 
straw.  If  most  college  courses  stress 
content,  this  one  stresses  method.  The 
aim  is  frankly  “appreciation”  rather 
than  the  generation  of  skills.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  how  man  characteristically  relates 
factors  of  his  experience  into  mean¬ 
ingful  wholes  has  to  be  kept  to  the  fore 
else  the  course  does  become  a  dilet¬ 
tante’s  haven. 

As  in  many  other  colleges  east  and 
west  ideas  for  courses  of  thi?  kind 
arise  from  the  strong  feeling  that  gath¬ 
ering  even  mountains  of  bricks  will 
never  lead  to  any  grasp  of  design,  of 
that  process  of  thinking  which  can  re¬ 
late  materials  into  structure.  It  may 
be  that  the  great  bulk  of  content 
courses  filling  the  curriculum  would 
be  more  meaningful  if  students  could 
orient  the  quantity  of  “facts”  around 
some  notion  of  the  designing,  the  me¬ 
thodology  involved  in  the  various  dis¬ 
ciplines.  We  assume  that  this  is  so, 
that  the  thinking  we  refer  to  is  some¬ 
times  verbal  and  sometimes  not,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  student  will  gain 
insight  faster  by  participation  than  by 
hearing  about  it  While  it  is  true 
that  we  cannot  give  him  much  labora- 
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torj  experience  we  feel  that  we  can  at 
leaat  aet  him  on  the  track,  ao  to  apeak. 
We  hope  to  ahow  him  that  there  are 
several  quite  different  ways  of  thinking 
each  with  advantages  and  limitations 
peculiar  to  itaelf.  What  we  really 
mean  will  be  best  understood  by  scan¬ 
ning  one  or  more  of  the  actual  class 
problems  appended. 

This  course,  open  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  would  meet  for  one  class 
hour  five  days  a  week,  four  days  in 
studio  and  laboratory  and  one  on  Fri¬ 
days  for  a  round  table  discussion  of 
questions  arising  in  the  other  sessions. 
The  faculty  would  be  drawn  from  the 
visual  arts,  sculpture,  poetry,  mathe¬ 
matics,  music,  history  and  physics  de¬ 
partments.  Each  individual  faculty 
member  would  meet  a  section  twice  a 
week  and  then  gather  on  Fridays  with 
the  entire  class  for  the  round  table.  At 
that  time  questions  arising  from  the 
studio  work  would  be  open  for  explora¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  helping  students  in¬ 
terpret  experiences  gained. 

The  first  two  weeks  would  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  with  the  whole 
class  of  general  semantics  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  students  become  aware  of 
verbal  thinking  as  such,  its  nature  and 
limitations.  Then  the  students  would 
be  invited  to  choose  two  fields  for  their 
own  laboratory  experience.  John 
Smith,  for  example,  might  select 
poetry  and  mathematics,  taking  one 
subject  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  and 
alternating  the  other  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursday.  This  alteration  is  to  en¬ 
courage  comparison  between  the  two 
fields.  After  seven  weeks  he  would 
choose  two  more  subjects  and  repeat 
the  experience,  thus  gaining  some 
touch  with  four  by  the  end  of  the  se¬ 
mester. 

To  those  who  feel  that  this  can  only 


produce  dilettantes  we  can  only  say 
that  we  would  agree  if  these  separate 
areas  of  knowledge  added  together 
formed  the  content  of  the  course.  If 
that  is  what  happens,  the  course  fails. 
The  content  we  intend,  however,  re¬ 
lates  to  METHODS  of  thinking,  not 
results.  Here  at  Redlands  as  at  many 
colleges  we  are  free  to  put  the  stress  on 
methods  because  we  already  have  gen¬ 
eral  studies  courses  organized  around 
the  history  of  civilization. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  these  general 
notions  into  sharper  focus  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  which  hopes  to  teach 
the  course  worked  out  possible  class 
problems  which  we  append  here.  In 
each  case  we  have  tried  to  state  the 
problem  about  as  it  would  be  given  to 
the  students.  Then  by  way  of  answer¬ 
ing  the  general  question  of  what  we  as 
staff  would  expect  to  gain  from  these 
problems  in  teaching,  we  list  several 
questions  which  we  anticipate  might 
arise.  The  discussion  of  these  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Friday  round  table  ses¬ 
sions.  In  other  words  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  experience  alone  without  op¬ 
portunity  for  interpretation. 

To  these  particular  sample  problems 
we  have  added  more  questions  than 
will  ever  come  up  in  one  day  just  by 
way  of  indicating  the  direction  we 
hope  to  take.  We  hasten  to  add  that 
wo  do  not  really  expect  to  draw  so 
much  milk  from  any  one  cow  I 

Physics 

A  Sample  Problem,  the  Pendulum, 
contributed  by  Dr.  Albert  Baez,  Phy¬ 
sicist.  Upon  arrival  in  class  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  that  a  string  has  been 
bung  to  which  a  weight  is  attached  at 
the  bottom.  They  will  be  told  how 
Galileo  once  observed  a  swinging  lamp 
in  church.  Using  his  pulse  for  a  meas- 
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ure  of  time  be  began  to  time  the  swings 
to  find  out  what  change  if  any  took 
place  ag  the  swings  became  shorter. 
The  students  will  be  invited  to  try  the 
same  experiment  substituting  a  clock 
for  their  pulse  and  changing  both  the 
weight  and  then  the  length  to  see  what 
differences  develop  in  the  timing  of  the 
swings. 

If  there  are  ten  students  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  then  there  will  probably  be  ten 
different  answers  owing  to  the  clumsy 
measuring  methods.  Pressed  for  the 
one  “true"  answer  these  students  may 
try  adding  all  ten  answers  and  dividing 
by  ten  to  thus  arrive  at  a  statistical 
answer.  They  will  be  further  asked  to 
organize  their  figures  in  a  simple  time 
length  graph  of  some  sort. 

By  reasoning  backwards  this  graph 
may  be  used  to  determine  what  the 
time  would  be  for  a  swing  if  such  and 
such  a  length  were  to  be  used.  The 
student  would  be  encouraged  to  try 
this,  perhaps  to  check  the  results  if  he 
were  in  any  doubt,  and  then  he  would 
be  asked  bow  accurate  he  thought  his 
results  really  were.  We  expect  him 
to  mention  the  discrepancies  in  meas¬ 
urements,  to  conclude  that  no  really 
“true"  answer  can  be  derived  from  the 
graph,  and  hence  to  inquire  by  what 
better  meang  the  problem  might  be 
solved. 

After  explaining  a  few  possible  me¬ 
thods  the  instructor  will  hasten  to  add 
that  any  laboratory  method  is  subject 
to  human  error  in  practice  as  well  as 
to  a  number  of  other  qualifying  addi¬ 
tions  such  as  the  effect  of  humidity 
and  temperature  on  the  instruments 
not  to  mention  the  impossibility  by 
physical  means  of  arriving  at  answers 
beyond  six  or  seven  decimal  points. 
He  would  suggest  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  by  mathematical  form¬ 


ula  and  logic.  This  be  may  either  de¬ 
monstrate  or  else  give  the  students 
enough  information  so  that  they  can 
deduce  the  formula  T=«Vp  from  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  Or  he  may  use 
the  technique  of  dimensional  analysis 
to  show  that  time  is  proportional  to 
iH  gV4  ig  implicit  in  the  first 

ajuation  given  but  yet  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Possible  Questions  for  Friday 
Rotund  Table 

1.  We  students  used  the  statistical 
method  to  resolve  differences  in  our 
answers  but  still  we  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  “true"  answer  so  what  good  is  the 
statistical  method  ?  (Students  in  the 
history  section  might  join  issue  here. ) 

2.  Are  the  laws  of  science  no  better 
than  statistical  averages! 

3.  Since  logic  and  mathematios 
seem  to  give  much  more  accurate  an¬ 
swers,  why  experiment  at  all  ? 

4.  The  answers  we  got  seemed  to 
rest  on  a  lot  of  as.9umptions  or  postul¬ 
ates  with  respect  to  both  method  and 
measuring,  always  qualified  in  other 
words.  Is  the  “truth"  some  indepen¬ 
dent  Absolute  waiting  to  be  discovered 
or  is  it  more  like  an  approximation  al¬ 
ways  hedged  about  with  qualifications  ? 

5.  Some  of  us  who  are  also  in  one 
of  the  art  sections  fell  to  wondering 
whether  or  not  artists  ever  approach  a 
problem  the  way  we  did  with  the  pen¬ 
dulum  progreising  from  the  actual  ex¬ 
periment  with  concrete  experience  to 
increasingly  abstract  relationships  such 
as  our  formula.  Is  there  any  parallel 
development  in  the  arts  like  this  ? 

6.  And  what  about  postulates,  do 
artists  have  to  worry  about  those  toot 

Mathematics 

A  Sample  Problem,  Symmetry,  con- 
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tributed  by  Dr.  Lulii  Bechtol&heim. 

The  studenta  will  be  asked  to  pick 
out  some  pattern  involving  symmetry 
such  as  they  may  find  on  wall  paper, 
floor  covering  or  perhaps  on  their  dress 
or  necktie.  The  problem  will  be  to 
analyze  the  whole  concept  of  geometric 
symmetry. 

The  student  will  find  that  the  analy¬ 
sis  is  equivalent  to  investigating  what 
one  can  do  with  the  figure  without  ac¬ 
tually  changing  it  essentially.  To 
make  such  an  investigation  easier  he 
will  be  given  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper 
on  which  to  make  a  copy  of  the  pattern 
he  chose  and  then  another  piece  on 
which  to  reoopy  this  so  that  he  can  hold 
one  pattern  in  a  fixed  position  while 
moving  the  other  one  around  on  it. 
The  operations  or  “transformations” 
he  performs,  for  example,  will  be  to  ro¬ 
tate  the  tracing  around  on  the  central 
axis  until  a  repeat  is  formed.  The 
number  of  possible  rotations,  transla¬ 
tions  and  reflections  possible  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  nature  of  the  pattern  he 
selects. 

Among  other  things  the  student  will 
find  that  the  successive  performance  of 
two  operations  yields  a  third  one  and 
that  this  third  will  depend  on  the  order 
of  performance.  Also  he  will  discover 
that  for  every  operation  there  is  always 
a  second  one,  its  inverse  which  will 
undo  it.  Even  the  operation  which 
consists  of  doing  nothing  at  all  with 
the  pattern  may  be  worth  considering 
as  “identity.” 

Mathematically  these  discoveries 
will  lead  the  student  into  the  heart  of 
group  theory,  one  of  the  most  basic 
subjects  of  modem  mathematics  im¬ 
portant  in  its  own  right  and  through 
its  wide  range  of  application  in  mathe¬ 
matics  itself  and  in  physics. 

The  student  will  be  led  then  into 


the  construction  of  some  of  these  ap¬ 
plications  such  as,  for  example,  alge¬ 
bra  and  elementary  geometry. 

Possible  Question  for  Friday 
Round  Table 

1.  Students  in  the  music,  dance 
and  poetry  sections,  sensing  that  sym¬ 
metry  is  very  much  a  part  of  composi¬ 
tion  in  these  arts,  want  to  know  if  it  is 
related  to  theme  and  variation,  to 
rhythm  as  such,  to  melodic  and  choreo¬ 
graphic  patterns,  thus  opening  up  a 
discussion  of  characteristics  of  sym¬ 
metry  in  which  transformations,  while 
changing  the  object  in  question,  never¬ 
theless  leave  essential  features  quite 
unchanged. 

2.  Mathematics  seems  to  be  a  pure¬ 
ly  mental  construction.  What  bear¬ 
ing  .does  it  have  on  the  “real”  world  ? 
Is  not  Euclidean  geometry,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  “true”  in  the  sense  that  it  corres¬ 
ponds  to  nature? 

3.  Somebody  in  the  physics  section, 
recalling  the  symmetry  of  his  time- 
length  graph,  wants  to  know  what  sym¬ 
metry  is  anyway.  Answers  to  this 
question  lead  to  a  functional  defini¬ 
tion  and  thence  to  a  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  functional  and  sta¬ 
tic  definitions,  the  difference  between 
defining  in  behavior  patterns  and  in 
properties. 

History 

A  Problem  for  the  Study  of  Method 
contributed  by  Dr.  David  Poston. 

To  start  with  the  class  will  be  given 
a  limited  problem  with  readily  avail¬ 
able  sources  so  that  the  maximum  time 
can  be  focused  on  method  rather  than 
on  either  content  or  search.  Later  on, 
both  to  enlist  full  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  also  to  emphasize 
the  play  of  that  interest  on  the  find¬ 
ings,  the  students  will  be  given  a  prob- 
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lem  of  considerable  controversial  con¬ 
tent. 

We  might  pose  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  :  What  was  Washington’s  attitude 
toward  army  deserters  as  expressed  in 
his  letters?  (Well  indexed  volumes 
of  these  are  available.)  We  would 
anticipate  the  answers  of  the  students 
to  be  more  or  less  the  same  while  dif¬ 
fering  in  emphasis  and  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  would  have  to  be  questioned. 

Further  questions  would  come  up 
with  respect  to  Washington’s  attitudes 
and  his  actions.  The  evidence  needed 
for  answering  such  questions  would  be 
most  fragmentary  so  there  would  be 
gaps  in  information  which  would  have 
to  be  filled  in  by  means  of  imagination 
and  logic. 

Since  these  students  will  already 
have  been  introduced  to  general  seman¬ 
tics  we  might  raise  another  kind  of 
problem  related  to  the  influence  of  me¬ 
thod  on  result.  Most  historic  action  is 
non-verbal  in  character.  How  much 
of  it  can  be  effectively  recorded  and 
hence  effectively  understood  by  writ¬ 
ing  or  by  speech  which  are  discursive 
and  verbal? 

To  explore  this  kind  of  question  we 
might  ask  the  students  to  examine  the 
work  of  some  painter  like  Renoir  care¬ 
fully  before  writing  down  their  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work.  Then  they 
would  be  asked  to  look  up  what  critics 
had  to  say  about  these  paintings  in  tke 
ISTO’s,  lOOO’s  1920’8  and  in  the 
1950’s.  The  comparison  ought  to  be 
stimulating. 

Questions  for  Friday  Round  Table 

1.  Why  did  we  get  different  an¬ 
swers  to  that  problem  about  Washing¬ 
ton’s  attitude  ? 

2.  After  all  don’t  facts  speak  for 
themselves?  If  not  then  what  is  a 
“fact  ?” 


3.  Some  of  us  could  not  find  any 
<Hie  attitude  because  as  time  went  on 
Washington  seemed  to  change  his  mind 
to  some  extent.  Was  the  question  it¬ 
self  badly  stated  thus  influencing  the 
validity  of  the  '^sults  ? 

4.  Is  evidence  ever  any  better  than 
fragmentary  ? 

5.  We  had  to  fill  gaps  in  with  what 
was  hardly  better  than  logical  guess¬ 
ing.  Is  that  comparable  to  what  the 
physics  students  did  when  they  used 
mathematics  instead  of  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures  ? 

6.  Writing  history  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  taking  available  evidence  and 
putting  it  together  into  a  structure  of 
relationships  a  thesis  in  short.  In  tbe 
section  in  visual  arts  we  seemed  to  be 
just  making  a  relational  structure  too. 
Is  there  really  any  parallel  here  ? 

Visual  Arts 

An  Experiment  Already  Tried  with 
Fifty  Sophomores. 

When  the  students  enter  they  will 
find  hung  a  naturalistic  seascape  with 
a  sailboat  located  right  in  the  middle 
so  that  it  with  the  reflection  cuts  the 
painting  vertically  in  two  while  the 
horizon  cuts  it  horizontally  so  that  the 
composition  is  little  better  than  a  space 
division  into  four  equal  rectangles. 
The  students  will  be  asked  to  look  at 
this  painting  a  moment  before  writing 
down  their  casual  reactions,  these  to  be 
kept  for  use  later. 

By  means  of  another  painting  of  the 
same  theme  but  more  interesting  com¬ 
position  it  will  be  pointed  out  to  the 
students  that  there  are  compositional 
values  as  well  as  subject  matter  ap¬ 
peals,  that  whereas  the  first  painting 
achieved  balance  by  most  obvious 
means  the  second  one  also  is  in  equili¬ 
brium  but  by  assymetric,  more  richly 
developed  means. 
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The  students  will  then  be  provided 
with  a  rectangle  of  white  paper,  small 
ones  of  color,  and  an  assortment  of 
black  strips  varying  around  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide.  They  will  be  asked 
to  try  to  arrange  these  so  as  to  form 
an  assymetrical  balance  without  re^ 
peating  any  dimensions  between  lines, 
thus  keping  the  shapes  from  becoming 
too  monotonous. 

The  students  will  find  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  solutions  is  legion,  that 
avoiding  monotony  is  far  from  easy, 
that  colors  affect  the  balance  and  decid¬ 
edly  create  tensions  of  their  own,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  margins  and  the  black  lines. 

This  problem  in  elementary  compo¬ 
sition  like  all  others  which  may  be 
given  purposely  avoids  any  drawing 
which  rests  on  copying  skills  for  effect, 
thus  setting  at  ease  all  those  students 
who  claim  they  “cannot  even  draw  a 
straight  line.”  Attention  ig  focussed 
on  relating  line,  color,  texture,  space, 
form,  the  elements  in  short,  so  as  to 
form  an  exciting  whole,  a  unified  struc¬ 
ture  spiced  with  contrast. 

When  the  students  meet  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  last  time  they  will  be  asked 
again  to  study  a  given  painting  and  to 
write  down  their  off-hand  comments. 
By  comparing  what  they  now  write 
with  the  tenor  of  statements  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course,  one  can 
goon  tell  what  sort  of  learning  has 
taken  place.  The  only  time  when  we 
actually  carried  out  this  experiment 
lasting  for  seven  class  hour  sessions  we 
found  that  the  early  remarks  were 
oriented  around  the  subject  matter  al¬ 
most  entirely  while  the  later  ones  com¬ 
mented  on  compositional  values  as 
well.  From  that  we  concluded  that 
some  new  sensitivity  had  been  gained, 
just  enough  perhaps  to  initiate  a  new 


direction  in  looking.  More  than  that 
we  hardly  expect  So  far  from  carry¬ 
ing  the  student  all  the  way  to  Mecca 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
merely  facing  him  around  in  the  right 
direction. 

Questions  for  Friday  Found  Table 

1.  In  mathematics  we  knew  when 
we  were  done  but  when  is  a  composi¬ 
tion  really  finished  ?  Isn’t  there  quite 
a  difference  between  the  two  subjects 
at  this  point? 

2.  Are  there  any  practical  applica¬ 
tions  for  this  sort  of  exercise  ? 

3.  Does  a  real  artist  ever  start  out 
with  such  confining  limitations  such 
as  we  used  ?  Comparable  to  postul¬ 
ates? 

4.  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with 
beauty  anyway? 

5.  All  this  juggling  around  of 
sha{)e8  and  colors  for  the  sake  of  better 
composition  means  that  a  painting 
based  on  this  process  would  probably 
never  in  the  world  correspond  to  an 
actual  sense  unless  by  rarest  chance. 
What,  therefore,  is  the  relation  be^ 
tween  what  the  artist  paints  and  what 
he  sees? 

Some  Frequent  Objections  Examined 

Implicit  in  this  whole  proposal  are 
blocks  endangering  the  whole  idea  not 
least  of  which  is  the  matter  of  expense. 
Any  cooperatively  taught  course  in¬ 
volving  seven  or  eight  faculty  members 
is  expensive  unless  a  large  number  of 
students  enroll.  At  least  two  or  three 
lean  years  will  have  to  be  subsidized 
while  the  course  appeal  builds  up  a 
sufficient  registration. 

Then  assuming  that  the  course  is 
launched,  on  what  basis  can  the  stu¬ 
dents  be  graded?  There  are  no  texts 
to  read,  no  lecture  notes  to  memorize 
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and  the  studento’  efiforU  in  both  arta 
and  sciences  will  result  in  nothing 
worth  framing  or  publishing.  On  the 
other  hand  there  still  remain  two  ways 
of  grading  the  students.  Each  instruc¬ 
tor  can  base  a  grade  on  his  assessment 
of  student  understanding  at  the  close 
of  each  section.  Since  a  student  takes 
four  sections  he  would  have  a  final 
grade  based  on  an  average  of  these  four 
section  grades.  Considerations  in 
grade  determination  would  be  the  de¬ 
gree  of  apparent  interest  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  participatitm.  This  system, 
while  highly  subjective  like  much  col- 
lege  grading,  would  at  least  yield  a 
final  grade  based  on  four  opinions 
rather  than  one. 

In  addition  one  could  arrange  exam¬ 
inations  based  on  Friday  Round  Table 
questions  and  selected  section  prob¬ 
lems.  Examples  of  art  or  verbal 
thinking  such  as  an  editorial  could  be 
presented  for  comment  on  the  basis  of 
which  student  understanding  could  be 
judged. 

To  some  minds  blocks  even  more 
formidable  relate  to  a  certain  non- 
absolutistic  orientation  towards  truth 
and  beauty.  Evidently  the  laws  of  sci¬ 
ence  are  to  be  presented  not  as  laws  of 
nature  herself  but  rather  as  provisional 
statements,  as  mere  guides  to  further 
inquiry  which  are  the  best  we  have  to¬ 
day  but  which  will  probably  be 
changed  sometime  tomorrow.  Neither 
is  there  any  notion  here  of  beauty  with 
a  capital  B.  Instead  beauty  also  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  shifting  concept,  changing 
and  developing  with  the  times,  wholly 
lacking  in  any  absolute  criteria  by 
means  of  which  its  glories  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  once  and  for  all ! 

We  feel  that  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century  with  all  the  ‘‘authorities”  and 
“experts”  speaking  in  confident  tones 


from  every  radio,  with  totalitarian 
threats  at  home  and  abroad,  perhaps 
students  will  do  well  to  discover  early 
in  their  college  career  both  how  shaky 
are  the  ramparts  of  human  knowledge 
and  at  the  same  time  how  precise  an 
instrument  for  human  glory  the  mind 
can  be  once  aware  of  its  own  strength 
and  special  nature.  Thus  armed  the 
student  can  face  the  world  highly  cri¬ 
tical  of  most  that  is  being  said  and 
done  around  him  while  at  the  same 
time  feeling  new  reason  for  confidence 
in  human  accomplishment  and  poten¬ 
tial. 

In  this  course  proposal  there  also 
seems  to  be  a  distressing  scantiness  of 
content.  Are  freshmen  to  get  no  betr 
ter  grasp  of  physics  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  such  problems?  To  such 
questions  we  both  point  out  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  replacing  the  fam¬ 
iliar  content  courses  and  we  ask,  is  the 
kind  of  content  envisioned  here  already 
being  taught  in  familiar  existing 
courses  ?  For  example,  does  the  aver¬ 
age  physics  or  mathematics  major  ever 
face  such  questions?  We  guess  that 
he  probably  spends  long  hours  acquir¬ 
ing  ability  to  use  these  subjects  as  tools 
without  inquiring  into  their  nature 
and  creative  aspects. 

Finally  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
we  are  going  to  disregard  all  differ^ 
ences  between  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
favor  of  preaching  loose  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  their  similarities.  We  do 
feel  that  these  two  areas  developed  by 
the  human  being  will  reveal  similari¬ 
ties  if  only  because  the  same  kind  of 
mind  created  both.  And  furthermore 
we  do  reject  the  idea  that  the  sciences 
are  analysis  while  the  arts  are  expres¬ 
sion. 

We  expect  that  by  requiring  actual 
student  participation  in  four  different 
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kinds  of  thought-feeling  structures  the 
students  will  at  first  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  sharp  differences.  Students 
will  probably  comment,  “Well,  I  get 
the  point  in  music  but  what’s  this  all 
about  in  physics?” 

Perhaps  when  the  course  is  about 
three-quarters  over  he  will  begin  to 
feel  that  he  is  not  taking  so  many  sep¬ 
arate  disciplines  but  rather  that  he  is 
engaged  in  a  study  of  how  the  human 
mind  works,  that  the  different  fields 
are  merely  different  examples  of  the 
same .  general  subject,  that  the  “ele¬ 
ments”  and  kinds  of  logic  used  differ 


sharply  while  all  the  areas  involve 
large  doses  of  highly  imaginative 
thinking  in  the  process  of  building  re¬ 
lational  structures  resting  o,:  postul¬ 
ates  whether  the  builder  knows  it  or 
not.  By  the  end  of  the  course  he  will 
“get  the  point”  in  all  four  areas  of  his 
own  experience  or  else  he  will  have 
failed  to  understand  the  course  as  a 
whole.  Now  whether  or  not  from 
these  four  he  can  begin  to  easily  sense 
the  direction  of  creative  thinking  in 
other  arts  and  sciences  we  do  not  know. 
We  hope  he  can. 
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BOOK  7  AND  ALBUM  7  OF  THE 
OUR  SINGING  WORLD  SERIES 
BY  PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS- 
WERSEN 


Here  are  songs  that  boys  and  girls 
enjoy  singing  outside  of  school  as  well  • 
as  in  the  classroom.  A  stimulating 
and  easy-to-sing  alto-tenor  part  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  changing  voice.  Piano 
accompaniments  as  well  as  chord  indi¬ 
cations  for  autoharp,  guitar,  ukulele, 
and  accordion  are  given  for  many  of 
the  songs. 
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Put  the  Camera  to  Work 

By  CARL  BENTON  COMPTON 
North  Texas  State  College,  Denton  Texas 


WHATEVER  else  we  may  call 
thia  age  of  oura  it  certainly 
might  aptly  be  deacribed  aa 
the  age  of  photography.  Although  the 
poaaibility  of  focuaaing  a  fragment  of 
nature  onto  a  flat  aurface  waa  demon- 
atrated  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  waa  no  meana 
then  available  wherewith  to  fix  that 
image  and  thua  photography  waa  not 
yet  poaaible.  When  Daguerre  made 
the  fixed  imagea  which  bore  hia  name 
not  much  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
photograph  aa  we  know  it  waa  an  actu¬ 
ality  but  it  waa  then  little  more  than  a 
curioaity.  Even  in  the  time  of  Lin- 
<y)In  or  of  the  ainking  of  the  battleahip 
Maine,  though  excellent  photographs 
were  made,  they  had  little  circulation 
since  methods  had  not  been  perfected 
to  make  it  possible  to  print  them  in 
large  quantities  cheaply.  Only  with 
the  development  of  photo-mechanical 
engraving  and  other  processes  now  used 
in  printing  did  the  tremendous  world¬ 
wide  coverage  of  news  and  other  events 
become  possible.  The  amount  of  pho¬ 
tography  used  today  is  enormous. 
Magazines  composed  almost  entirely  of 
photographs  are  legion  and  circulate  in 
the  millions  of  copies  each  week. 
Everywhere  we  turn  we  are  confronted 
by  photographs;  we  get  many  of  our 
concepts  today  from  pictures  of  actual 
events.  Where  formerly  we  were 
forced  to  depend  on  written  or  spoken 
description  we  may  now  see  the  actual 
places,  people,  and  happenings  not  only 
in  black  and  white  but  often  in  actual 
color. 


Along  about  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  when  normally  the  boy  is  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade,  he  often  becomes 
intrigued  by  the  camera.  Many  boys 
and  some  girls  at  this  period  take  great 
delight  in  snapping  camera  shutters, 
more  or  less  regardless  of  what  may  be 
in  front  of  those  shutters.  We  may 
take  advantage  of  this  interest  to  devel¬ 
op  valuable  educative  procedures  not 
only  in  the  area  of  science  but  in  such 
areas  as  social  sciences,  art,  or  even 
health  education,  unlikely  as  this 
might  seem  at  first  glance.  Since  the 
study  of  optics  actually  is  a  part  of 
physics,  the  relation  of  the  camera  to 
this  science  is  immediately  apparent. 
However,  we  may  utilize  the  art  of 
photography  to  make  many  other  life- 
areas  interesting  and  to  record  our 
findings  in  these  areas.  , 

The  number  of  persons  devoted  to 
nature  photography  is  surprisingly 
large  and  through  the  problems  posed 
by  such  photography  the  devotee  will 
be  led,  of  necessity,  to  a  rather  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  wild-life  and  its  habitat. 
Recently  a  popular  national  magazine 
carried  a  feature  article  concerning  a 
man  who,  after  a  succe.ssful  career  in 
advertising,  has  retired  to  devote  his 
time  to  nature  photography.  This  man 
has  been  so  successful  at  this  hobby 
that  he  is  in  demand  as  a  lecturer 
“from  Newfoundland  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico”  as  the  article  stated.  Thus  an 
interest  in  photograph  may  easily  be 
used  as  a  motivating  factor  in  the  study 
of  science  and  can  certainly  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  interest  of  science  classes. 
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The  urge  to  photograph  the  “pic¬ 
turesque”  or  the  unusual  can  be  util¬ 
ized  in  developing  picture  stories 
pointing  out  the  dangerous,  the  un¬ 
sightly,  or  the  otherwise  undesirable 
elements  which  exist  in  any  commun¬ 
ity,  thus  pointing  up  the  need  for 
healthful  conditions  and  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
for  greater  aesthetic  qualities  in  the 
community.  ^ 

Actually,  this  has  been  done  in  at 
least  one  case  with  rather  startling  ef¬ 
fects.  A  teacher  in  a  small  town  as  a 
feature  of  his  health  education  classes 
had  his  pupils  photograph  all  of  the 
health  menaces  which  they  could  find. 
He  had  prepared  a  rough  outline  of  the 
sort  of  thing  which  might  be  found  and 
had  assigned  each  of  seven  groups  spe¬ 
cific  menaces  to  look  for.  The  pupils 
poked  into  the  byways  and  crannies  of 
the  town  and  came  forth  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  potentially  or  actually 
dangerous  of  which  even  the  teacher 
hadn’t  dreamed.  These  photographs 
were  made  into  posters  and  were  dis¬ 
played  at  an  open-house  at  the  school. 
One  local  businessman  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  wanted  the  posters  dis¬ 
played  in  his  store  windows.  There¬ 
fore,  the  teacher  was  persuaded  to  show 
the  photographic  posters  for  several 
days  in  this  prominent  downtown  spot. 
The  exhibition,  titled  “This  is  Your 
Town,”  caused  such  consternation 
among  the  local  citizens  that  a  clean-up 
campaign  was  started  which  eradicated 
nearly  all  of  the  health  menaces  which 
the  children  had  photographed  together 
with  some  which  even  the  keen  eyes  of 
youth  had  overlooked.  Many  people 
even  were  impelled,  once  they  got 
started  on  civic  improvement,  to  paint 
their  houses,  tidy  their  yards,  and 
otherwise  beautify  their  premises.  It 


cannot  be  guaranteed,  of  course,  that 
all  such  school-activity  programs  will 
achieve  this  degree  of  success  but  it 
can  be  positively  stated  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  will  be  impressed  as 
they  could  be  in  no  other  way  perhaps. 

There  are  countless  other  areas  in 
which  the  camera  can  furnish  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  in  recording  fleeting 
moments  or  in  preserving  data  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  Through  organized 
photography  of  the  historic  landmarks 
of  his  home  region  the  pupil  may  be 
led  easily  into  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
history  of  that  region  and  in  the  social 
forces  which  have  contributed  to  its 
present-day  condition.  Or,  through  a 
properly  organized  program,  the  pupil 
may  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  conservation  of  resources,  natural 
and  human.  Nothing  is  so  impressive 
of  the  need  for  soil  conservation  as 
side-by-side  comparison  of  photographs 
of  a  badly  eroded  field  and  a  properly 
cared-for  field.  Contrasting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  local  “slums”  and  ^local 
“showplaces”  can  be  powerful  influ¬ 
ences  for  civic  betterment.  The  cam¬ 
era  can  be  the  most  powerful  propagan¬ 
da  device  ever  invented ;  the  school 
should  use  it  to  disseminate  the  desir¬ 
able  propaganda.  Already  too  many 
people  have  a  vested  interest  in  using 
the  camera  to  favor  their  partisan,  sub¬ 
versive  purposes.  ^ 

The  question  of  expense  might  at 
first  seem  to  be  a  deterring  factor  in 
the  initiation  of  a  photo  project  in  the 
school.  A  little  investigation  will  dis¬ 
close,  however,  that  photography  need 
be  no  more  expensive  than  any  other 
hobby  nor  many  normal  school  activi¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  photo¬ 
graphy  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  spare  time  to  be  spint  in  the  most 
wholesome  way  possible,  even  if  the 
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actual  educative  values  were  not  con¬ 
sidered,  would  offset  any  slight  expense 
involved.  Actually,  though,  photo¬ 
graphy  can  be  relatively  inexpensive. 
Some  nationally  advertised  developing 
concerns  will  develop  a  roll  of  film  and 
print  sixteen  prints  for  forty  cents. 
The  chemicals  needed  to  develop  an 
ordinary  roll  of  film  cost  only  about 
fifteen  cents  and  can  be  reused  for  sev¬ 
eral  rolls.  If  the  pupil  learns  to  do  his 
own  developing,  which  though  easy  is 
more  than  half  the  fun  of  photography, 
each  ordinary  photographic  print 
should  cost  no  more  than  two  cents. 
The  camera  itself  need  not  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  instniment  either;  even  prixe- 
winning  salon  prints  have  been  made 
with  a  common  box  camera.  An  ade¬ 
quate  darkroom  can  be  any  unused 
closet  or,  in  dire  necessity,  one  can 
wait  for  darkness  and  use  the  bath¬ 
room.  The  need  for  ingenuity  in  these 
matters  is  excellent  training  for  the 
youthful  photographer  anyway;  he 
may  someday  need  to  make  pictures 
under  difficult  and  inconvenient  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  camera  itself  is,  essentially,  a 
simple  scientific  instrument  which  any 
normal  child  can  master.  Many  per¬ 
sons,  seeing  the  highly  complex  photo¬ 
graphic  instruments  used  by  experts 
and  professionals  may  assume  that  a 
great  deal  of  study  is  required  to 
master  photography.  In  a  sense  this 
is  true.  But  it  is  one  of  the  virtues  of 
photography  that  its  complexity  is 
progressive — the  child  can  make  quite 
satisfactory  pictures  with  the  simplest 
equipment  yet  there  is  room  for  experi¬ 
mentation  and  development  which  can 
and  does  tax  the  abilities  of  the  most 
highly  trained  professional  and  the  re¬ 
search  scientist 


As  has  been  mentioned  already, 
photography  is  today  world-wide ;  it  is 
actually  an  international  language  and 
its  importance  in  modern  life  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  possibilities  of  later-life  occupation 
for  the  pupil.  What  his  occupation  is 
to  be  weighs  heavily  on  the  juvenile 
mind  especially  in  the  teens.  An  in¬ 
terest  in  photography  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  might  well  be  a 
start  toward  an  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  profession  for  the  young  man  or 
young  woman,  for  in  this  profession  we 
find  both  the  Margaret  Bourke-Whites 
and  the  Alfred  Eisenstadts.  Increas-, 
ingly  as  the  camera  comes  into  all  of 
the  uses  where  it  can  supplant  or  sup¬ 
plement  less  dramatic  media,  there  will 
be  need  for  more  and  more  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  field  of  photography  is 
wide — there  are  opportunities  in  such 
diverse  areas  as  fashion  photography 
and  medical  photography,  archaeology 
and  sports. 

It  is  not  the  actual  techniques  of 
picture-making  in  which  we  are  chief¬ 
ly  interested  at  the  moment  but  the 
“by-products”  of  this  picture-making 
which  will  be  found  rich  in  educative 
experiences.  Just  for  example,  if  we 
were  to  take  as  a  subject  “The  Kinds 
of  Work  the  People  Do  in  Our  Town,” 
through  photographing  typical  ele¬ 
ments  of. each  occupation  the  pupil 
would  get  a  much  more  vivid  and  thor^ 
ough  idea  of  the  life  of  his  community 
than  he  would  if  he  were  “taught” 
about  the  occupations  in  a  conservative, 
traditional  manner.  This  would  also 
be  an  excellent  aid  to  guidance.  Such 
a  topic  could  obviously  only  be  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  in  a  quite  small  com¬ 
munity;  in  a  larger  community  the 
subjects  or  areas  would  necessarily  be 
more  limited  in  scope  though  they  need 
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not  be  more  limited  in  educative 
valuea. 

Teachera  in  large  city  eyatems  are 
aometimea  amazed  as  well  as  amused  at 
the  naive  misconceptions  which  their 
pupils  have  about  country  or  small 
town  life,  while  teachera  in  rural  areas 
are  equally  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  pupils 
of  what  the  large  city. is  really  like. 
Some  of  the  popular  magazines  are  do¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  to  dispel  this  ignorance 
but  even  their  efforts  are  not  quite  suf¬ 
ficient.  For  this  reason  still  another 
•angle  in  the  use  of  the  camera  might  be 
the  extension  of  the  classroom  over  a 
wide  area.  If  a  “camera  project”  were 
organized  pupils  could  probably  ex¬ 
change  their  photographic  experiences 
with  pupils  in  other  schools  fdr  dis¬ 
tant.  The  child  might  not  be  able  to 
visit  a  distant  city  or  interesting  region 
but  he  could  experience  it  through  the 
“eyes”  of  the  camera  of  a  pupil  in  a 
school  of  that  region.  In  fact,  a  pro¬ 
ject  titled  “Our  Town”  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  and  cameras  of  school  children 
would  be  a  highly  valuable  and  inform¬ 
ative  document  and  one  which  might 
well  be  exchanged  with  schools  in  wide¬ 
ly  separated  regions.  Such  liaisons 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  arrange 
and  would  be  a  source  of  great  interest 
to  members  of  both  regional  groups 
and  might  well  be  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  much-needed  understanding  be¬ 
tween  such  regions. 

A  more  ambitious  program  involv¬ 
ing  the  camera  and  one  which  might  be 
only  practicable  in  the  senior  high 
school  is  the  making  of  slides,  film¬ 
strips,  and  even  motion  pictures.  The 
author  is  a  part-time  archaeologist  and 
last  year  was  engaged  in  excavating 
the  remains  of  a  Columbian  mammoth. 


This  activity  proved  to  be  of  such  in¬ 
terest  to  science  and  social  science 
classes  in  the  region  that,  together  with 
a  colleague  who  teaches  Anthropology, 
he  decided  to  make  a  series  of  color 
slides  showing  the  progress  of  such  an 
archseological  project.  The  series  com¬ 
prises  some  thirty  sildes  and,  together 
with  an  accompanying  text,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  in  several  college  classes. 
This  series  led  to  the  making  of  two 
film-strips,  one  showing  the  sociolog¬ 
ical  effects  of  the  reservoir-building 
project  of  the  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  another  showing  the 
construction  and  features  of  a  very 
modern  elementary  school  building. 
Other  such  strips  are  projected  and, 
when  completed,  will  be  used  as  teach¬ 
ing  materials  in  classes  in  the  college, 
the  laboratory  school,  and  perhaps  in 
some  of  the  local  public  schools. 

One  high  school  in  a  city  not  too 
far  distant  produced  a  motion  picture. 
One  of  the  students  had  a  16mm  mo¬ 
tion  picture  camera  and  the  senior 
class  contributed  the  funds  necessary 
to  buy  film.  The  speech  teacher  was 
the  director  and  helped  write  the  play 
using  a  standard  home-talent  play  and 
reworking  it  to  fit  the  local  situation. 
As  much  of  the  action  was  taken  out  of 
doors  as  was  possible  because  of  the 
problem  of  lighting,  and  interiors  were 
lighted  with  photoflood  lights  and 
makeshift  equipment.  If  the  results 
wera  not  quito  equal  to  the  best  efforts 
of  Hollywood,  the  play  when  finished 
was  viewed  many  times  with  perhaps 
more  interest  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  the  Hollywood  product.  Whatever 
its  shortcomings  the  pupils  had  made 
a  movie  and  they  vrere  the  stars. 
Should  this  class  ever  have  a  reunion 
it  is  safe  to  wager  that  this  film  will 
be  the  highlight  of  the  occasion. 
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Military  claasea  and  educational  re- 
aearch  have  shown  the  values  of  visual 
education  in  many  fields.  A  picture 
can  teach  where  words  cannot  and  this 
is  very  especially  true  in  cases  where 
bi-lingualism  is  a  problem.  Though 
likely  this  problem  is  not  too  wide¬ 
spread  it  is  common  enough  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vexing  of  minority  educational 
difficulties.  Many  things  can  be  shown 
to  the  eye  which  cannot  with  ease  be 
verbalized.  Since  the  dawn  of  civil¬ 
ization  man  has  tended  to  objectivize 
his  ideas  and  aspirations.  The  paint¬ 
ings  of  early  man  in  the  caves  of  Alti- 
mire  and  Lascaux  and  elsewhere,  the 
tomb  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt,  the 
sculpture  of  the  Greek,  and  the  mural 
and  altar  paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  all,  in  a  sense,  visual  education. 
While  the  camera  cannot  take  the 
place  of  painting  it  can  relieve  that  art 
of  the  sometimes  onerous  duties  of 
routine  illustration,  leaving  it  free  to 
pursue  its  proper  function  of  aesthetic 
creation  and  decorative  expression. 

Thus  far  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  use  of  the  camera  by  the  pupils 
and  this  is  right  and  proper  for  there 
is  where  the  chief  emphasis  should  be. 
There  are,  however,  many  uses  for  the 
camera  in  the  school  which  lie  within 
the  province  of  the  teacher  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  I.eaving  aside  the  well- 
known  uses  of  |)hotography  in  the 
school  in  the  form  of  film-strips,  slides, 
and  motion  pictures  pro<luced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  commercially,  the  camera 
might  be  well  used  by  the  teacher  to 
record  certain  aspects  of  the  instnic- 
tional  program.  In  art  classes  it  would 
be  of  great  value  to  have  a  collection 
of  slides  made  from  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  students  over  a  period  of 
years.  This  would  not  only  serve  as  a 


check  on  instructional  methods  but 
would  show  changing  pupil  interests 
and  could  well  be  a  very  interesting 
way  of  securing  desirable  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Such  slides  should  be  in  color, 
of  course,  but  the  making  of  color 
slides  is  not  very  difficult  and  nearly 
anyone  with  a  fairly  good  camera  and 
a  little  practice  can  make  slides  of  pro¬ 
fessional  quality  since  the  color  labora¬ 
tories  process  the  film  in  nearly  all 
cases  anyway. 

Nearly  all  schools  nowadays  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  field  trips. 
Earlier  the  idea  of  “bringing  the  field 
trip  into  the  classroom”  by  having  the 
pupils  make  the  photographs  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  this  of  course  is  the  idea 
which  is  emphasized.  Nevertheless, 
the  teacher  might  well  make  a  record 
of  field  trips  taken.  These  might  be 
shown  later  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
the  pupils  or,  in  many  cases  if  the 
teacher  has  really  covered  the  trip  well 
photographically  it  might  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  with  another  class  to  the 
same  spot.  The  pictures  could  do 
nearly  as  well  as  the  field  trip  and  an¬ 
other  trip  could  be  made  to  a  different 
site.  This  would  allow  much  more 
coverage  of  educational  materials  with 
the  same  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  for  field  trips. 

There  is  a  g^'eat  mass  of  materials 
which  would  be  very  valuable  for  use 
in  the  classroom  but  which,  because  of 
its  size,  unavailability,  and  the  like  is 
not  used.  Ikfuch  of  this  material  is 
available  to  photography  and  the  teach¬ 
er  might  photograph  such  materials 
from  books,  magazines,  or  other  sources 
and  later  use  the  photographs  as  class¬ 
room  aids.  Maps,  charts,  and  the  like 
can  be  photographed  and  made  into 
slides  which  not  only  take  up  much  less 
storage  space  but  can  be  projected  so 
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that  entire  claases  may  see  them  rather  teachers  is  that  of  making  a  photo- 


than  the  few  who  can  get  around  a 
small  map  or  chart. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  today  about 
the  failure  of  the  school  to  teach  geo¬ 
graphy  adequately.  Whether  the  school 
really  has  failed  in  this  respect  is  a 
problem  which  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  discussion.  In  many 
cases  where  apparent  failure  is  en¬ 
countered  in  some  school  area  it  has 
been  the  result  of.  faulty  methods  or 
improper  motivation.  The  camera 
can  come  to  the  aid  of  geography  on 
both  counts  and  it  may  be  used  by  both 
students  and  teacher.  Geography,  like 
charity,  b^ins  at  home.  If  we  become 
interested  in  geographical  features 
which  are  near  to  us  and  familiar  to 
us  it  is  not  nearly  such  a  long  journey 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  By  photo¬ 
graphing  various  geographical  features 
that  we  have  available,  we  often  devel¬ 
op  an  interest  in  a  wider  area.  As  an 
example  of  this,  during  the  excavation 
of  the  mammoth  previously  mentioned, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  certain 
surveys  of  the  geographical  and  geo¬ 
logical  situation.  For  the  first  time 
most  of  the  students  learned  of  such 
things  as  flood  plains,  terraces,  alluvial 
deposition,  river  scouring,  and  the 
like.  They  were  pleased  when,  in 
other  sites,  they  could  recognize  simil¬ 
ar  geographical  conditions.  They 
learned  to  judge  geological  strata  from 
the  photographs  taken  in  connection 
with  the  dig  and  became  interested  in 
photographing  other  such  formations 
when  they  encountered  tljem  elsewhere 
with  an  idea  of  correlating  the  mam¬ 
moth  site  with  the  general  geological 
and  geographical  structure  of  a  wide 
area. 

A  practice  which  is  advocated  rather 
widely  and  which  is  practiced  by  some 


graphic  record  of  their  summer  travels 
and  in  effect  taking  the  pupils  on  a 
tour  when  school  begins  again.  The 
pupils  are  usually  greatly  interested  in 
what  teacher  did  and  where  she  went 
during  the  summer  months,  especially 
if  her  travels  carried  her  to  strange  or 
unusual  places. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that 
any  teacher  going  on  any  very  extended 
trip  would  have  the  idea  of  making 
photographs  of  the  unusual  things  en¬ 
countered  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to 
her  pupils.  Some  few  actually  do  this, 
but  it  is  amazing  how  many  take  no 
photographs  at  all.  The  author  was 
formerly  director  of  a  summer  school 
in  Mexico,  an  extension  of  a  college  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  half  of 
the  summer  students  in  this  school 
were  teachers,  chiefly  art  and  Spanish 
teachers,  yet  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
prodding  on  the  part  of  the  director 
these  teachers  probably  took  less  than 
two  dozen  photographs  each.  Yet, 
when  they '  returned  to  their  teaching 
positions,  several  of  them  sent  back 
frantic  appeals  to  the  director  of  the 
school  for  photographic  records  of  the 
school,  the  city,  and  the  countryside 
where  some  of  them  had  si)ent  nearly 
three  months  without  taking  a  dozen 
pictures. 

Probably  the  reason  why  more  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  make  full  photographic  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  trips  is  the  fact  that  once 
started  on  tour  one  often  tends  to  be¬ 
come  very  budget-conscious.  People 
will  spend  several  hundred  dollars  on 
travel  expenses  yet  become  alarmed 
when  the  photographic  bill  reaches  five 
or  six.  If  one  will  plan  deliberately 
to  spend  a  rather  large  amount  on 
photography  and  will  carry  out  this 
plan,  he  will  invariably  find  that  his 
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collection  of  photographs  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  he  acquired  on  the 
trip.  Not  onlj  do  these  photographs 
recall  vividly .  the  experiences  of  the 
trip  but  if  one  is  a  teacher,  they  form 
an  invaluable  resource  unit. 

Should  any  teacher  heed  the  advice 
just  given  and  determine  to  expend  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  travel  budget  on 
photography,  there  is  another  bit  of 
advice  which  might  be  given.  Be 
sparing  of  the  film  in  photographing 
famous  landmarks  or  well-publicized 
features  but  use  it  lavishly  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  commonplace  and  every¬ 
day  objects  and  activities  which  one 
encounters  in  strange  and  distanct 
places.  It  is  the  everyday  life  and 
common  activities  which  not  only  re¬ 
call  the  pleasures  of  the  trip  most  viv¬ 
idly  but  which  are  the  most  educative. 
One  can  buy  postcards  by  the  dozen  of 
Popocatapetl,  the  Alamo,  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall,  or  the  Taj  Mahal.  It  is 


very  difficult  to  secure  a  picture  of  a 
Mexican  woman  with  her  baby  slung 
on  her  back  wrapped  in  a  rebozo  while 
she  tends  the  family  cow  and  weaves  a 
shirt  for  her  husband  on  a  waist-locHn 
tied  to  a  convenient  tree.  The  Church 
of  Taxco  is  picturesque — ^buy  a  post¬ 
card  showing  it — but  the  woman  by 
the  roadside  is  a  symbol  of  a  way  of 
life — spend  your  film  on  such  things. 

Photography  is  likely  here  to  stay. 
It  is  ubiquitous  and  it  is  educative, 
yet  unfortunately  the  school  does  not 
exploit  its  possibilities  fully  enough. 
It  would  add  interest  to  education  and 
actually  improve  learning  if  included 
in  the  standard  “school  supplies”  there 
should  be  a  camera  and  a  supply  of 
film.  Then  we  might  not  only  tell  the 
pupils  we  could  show  them  and  they 
in  turn  would  delight  in  showing  us. 
It  might  be  highly  diverting  to  see  the 
world  again  through  the  eyes,  and 
camera,  of  a  child. 
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